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GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 
BRIAN INGLIS 


1 

‘It is the dangerous quality of power, in a greater or lesser degree, 
to corrupt those who possess it.” The voice might be Acton’s, but 
the hand is the hand of William Paulet Carey, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1794. Carey was not merely speaking in general: he was a 
journalist, and the remark was wrenched from him by unhappy 
journalistic experience. In a footnote, he explained that he con- 
sidered it immaterial whether those who possessed power were 
‘friends to reform, or those whom they seek to curb’; it was the 
possession of power itself that represented the danger, no matter 
how the possessor might propose to use it. Carey’s view would 
probably now be generally accepted. When we speak of freedom we 
mean a condition of things in which excessive power is not vested in 
any individual or group; and when we speak specifically of the 
freedom of the press, the condition we refer to is not some absolute 
and abstract condition of self-determination, but a condition in 
which the power which is unavoidably brought to bear upon the 
press is not that of a single interest. 

Five years ago, a motion in the House of Commons called 
attention to the alleged ‘growth of monopolistic tendencies’ in the 
newspaper world, suggesting in particular that the concentration 
of ownership and management in few hands was a matter for alarm. 
The insinuation was that the newspapers of this country were 
seriously qualified in respect of their freedom of utterance because 
they were owned and controlled by a cartel of press lords who in 
turn were or were liable to be in the hands of the big advertising 
interests. The indictment was not very clearly drawn, and the Royal 
Commission which followed was handicapped by having to deal with 
this implausible insinuation. When it reported a false alarm, nobody 
was surprised. But to have absolved some suspects is not necessarily 
to have disposed of all rational suspicion. If neither owners nor 
advertisers are dangerous concentrations of power, it is still possible 
that concentrations of interest and power exist which may signifi- 
ficantly qualify the freedom of the press. And when we consider the 
history of the press, it may seem remarkable that the concentration 
of power which in the past has been among the more notorious and 
effective enemies of its freedom of utterance, namely ‘government’, 
should now so readily be supposed to be above suspicion. 

Two conspicuous facts would suggest that this confidence may be 
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misplaced. First, whenever a whole newspaper world has become 
genuinely enslaved, the master has always been a government. In- 
deed, if one is sincerely concerned on behalf of the freedom of the 
press, it would be absurd in the twentieth century not to see govern- 
ment as the greatest danger. But secondly, even where we have no 
cause to fear a dramatic assault upon the freedom of the press, the 
power of government has so greatly increased and the sphere of its 
operation has been so greatly extended, that it would be most 
remarkable if these changes had had no effect upon the freedom of 
the press. If that were so, then newspapers are unique in their 
escape. But, of course, it is not so. And without making a hurricane 
out of what is yet only a breeze, it is worth while to consider which 
way the wind is blowing. 

Generally speaking, governments do whatever they are able to do 
without raising dangerous opposition. Before about 1830 (when the 
expression ‘the fourth estate’ was beginning to be used about the 
press), a government had difficulty in forgetting that newspapers had 
long been mercenaries, to be bought or bullied into service, and to 
be harassed and if possible suppressed if they showed too great 
independence. The public had not come to regard the press as its 
protector and champion against oppression, even if newspaper 
editors (Mr Pott of the Eatanswill Gazette among them) thought of 
themselves in that capacity. The trial of a journalist for seditious 
libel aroused more interest than sympathy. Today, the public is more 
inclined to accept the newspapers at their own ‘fourth estate’ 
valuation. The circumstances would have to be very exceptional for 
a government to contemplate direct action against a newspaper—even 
an unpopular newspaper. Such common eighteenth-century expedients 
as the prosecution of unfriendly newspapers for seditious libel, or 
the bribing of friendly newspapers in order to keep them sweet, are 
no longer to be expected: nor is it likely that there will be reimposed a 
stamp duty on every copy of a newspaper sold, or on every advertise- 
ment printed. The House of Commons will not again insist that any- 
body who prints its debates ought to be imprisoned, nor will judges 
leave journalists eighteen months in jail to purge minor contempts of 
court. But if direct assault of any kind by the government upon the 
press, or (save in exceptional circumstances) on individual news- 
papers, may be discounted, there is still a wide range of opportunity 
for government to make the press feel the weight of its power. 

The tendency of administrators is to think well of the newspaper 
that supports them, and to regard the newspaper that attacks them 
as irresponsible, factious, or corrupt. The number of men who 
recognize that well-informed criticism of themselves or of their 
departments is of more value to the community than unmerited 
praise is likely at any time to be small. Consequently, government 
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will always be tempted to make things difficult for the critic, and to 
hold out a helping hand to the supporter. 

There were many ways in which government exercised such dis- 
crimination a century and a half ago, and some of them might be 
adapted for use tomorrow. One of the easiest was to give priority of 
information to favoured newspapers. In the early 1790s The Times 
was accustomed to benefit from news priority from government 
departments, until it was displaced in the government’s favour by the 
Sun— which led to John Walter’s appearing to complain, ‘very 
sulky and impudent’, before the under-secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. Priority of this nature was given almost as a matter of course 
to friendly newspapers until the 1830s, and spasmodically thereafter. 
When Arthur Wellesley was under-secretary for Ireland, he arranged 
for a copy of the Sun to be sent from London in the diplomatic bag 
(which usually arrived a day or more ahead of the ordinary mail) for 
the benefit of the newspaper in Dublin then enjoying the government’s 
favour. He justified his conduct ingenuously in the House of Com- 
mons on the grounds that as only one copy of the newspaper was 
sent, it could be given only to one editor. In 1809 Charles Arbuthnot, 
secretary to the Treasury, who did much of the Cabinet’s donkey- 
work, justified a policy of discrimination: ‘surely it must produce 
good to change the tone of the papers, and by furnishing them with 
early intelligence, I can obtain from them a different tendency in 
their leading articles’. It was not possible to disguise from the 
opposition newspapers in Britain that they were being denied inform- 
ation that was provided for their government rivals; but it was 
possible, with care, to prevent the source of the leakage from becom- 
ing known. 

Something similar, on a small scale, is happening today as a result 
of the growth of the ‘Public Relations’ system. Every journalist who 
has regularly to ‘cover’ the operations, for example, of a Public 
Corporation sooner or later finds himself faced with a conflict of 
loyalties. In normal times he relies for much of his information on 
the Public Relations Officer, with whom he may be on the best of 
terms. It may happen, however, that he acquires an item of news 
from another source, the publication of which might prove an 
embarrassment to the P.R.O., either because the disclosure is un- 
official, or because the facts it contains will annoy the Corporation’s 
executive officers. To suppress the news-item would be disloyal to 
his newspaper: to publish it may be construed by the Corporation, or 
by the P.R.O., as an unfriendly act. The P.R.O. will probably be less 
helpful in future: and a journalist’s life is much less easy if he is not 
on friendly terms with the P.R.O.s of the organizations with which he 
is dealing. Normally, he relies on them to give him notice when a 
story is about to break, and to provide him with background and 
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details so that his copy can be prepared in advance. If they refuse to 
help him, he will find himself at a disadvantage compared with his 
rivals; at some later date he may be reprimanded by his editor for his 
inability to keep pace with what is afoot. The temptation, therefore, 
to suppress the news item will be strong. 

The better the P.R.O. the greater is the risk. A P.R.O. who knows 
his job will not only ensure that journalists know everything to his 
organization’s advantage: he will also ensure that they keep out 
everything that is to his organization’s discredit. Even if something 
happens which cannot be suppressed, he should be able to persuade 
the journalists to put it in a way that will minimize the adverse effects 
the story might otherwise have had on the public. He can always 
justify his action by persuading himself that his organization or 
department is doing a good job on the whole, and that it would be 
a pity to allow it to to be weakened for the sake of a newspaper story. 
The capacity for rationalization in P.R.O.s (and, for that matter, in 
journalists) is almost unlimited. 

Behind the P.R.O. is the government; and government still breeds 
in its representatives, whether they are members of the staff of 
Departments, or of a Public Corporation, an attitude of mind hostile 
to the dissemination of information through the press. The symptoms 
are easier to recognize than to define. They are compounded of 
loyalty to their organization, obedience to its rules, and recognition 
that it is safest to give away nothing and that to talk without talking 
too much is difficult. And all this caution is reinforced by the know- 
ledge that information given to the press may be misinterpreted, or 
‘slanted’ to the newspaper’s angle, or mutilated. Often there is the 
feeling that journalists require something that is newsy and enter- 
taining rather than something that is important — which leads to the 
resolution that, as the newspaper has not used information that was 
important yesterday, it will not be given information of any kind 
tomorrow. Lack of news-sense operates in some cases: in others, 
fear that personal publicity will react unfavourably on seniors (the 
upstart!) or on contemporaries (the promotion-hunter!). No doubt 
there are other reasons for this mistrust of the press; it is sufficient 
here to notice how deep that mistrust is. 

The danger that government will, in this manner, without any 
conspicuously evil intention and certainly without any deep-laid plot, 
come to influence the utterances of the press may, of course, be 
exaggerated. In one respect it brings with it its own antidote. The 
danger springs from government controlling in some manner so large 
an area of activity, and therefore having an interest in the information 
which is supplied about so large a slice of what goes on. If the area in 
which government were interested were narrower, there would be no 
danger worth noticing. Nevertheless, the larger this area becomes, 
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the easier it is for a journalist to find unofficial contacts who, with 
only a small risk of being discovered, will keep him supplied with 
inside information. For every nine civil servants (using the expression 
in the widest sense) who would be afraid to trust a journalist with 
information of any kind, there is usually a tenth who derives gratifica- 
tion from being the anonymous source of a newspaper story. But for 
obvious reasons, reliance on such under-cover — or underhand — 
methods is not desirable. They are there as a safety-valve; they are 
available in proportion to the size of the area controlled by govern- 
ment; but a safety-valve ought not to be in regular use. 

A danger arising from the extension of the P.R.O. system which 
has attracted less notice is that it opens the door to a counterpart of 
another eighteenth-century practice, by which a government (or a 
Department of government) can buy off critics, and pension off 
friends. Of The Times’s earlier editors, William Walter received a 
pension in 1802; and Thomas Barnes, writing in 1830 to congratulate 
Brougham on his appointment as Lord Chancellor, took the occasion 
to ask for a ‘place’ for his brother John. Until the 1830s it was the 
accepted practice in Britain to reward newspaper owners and editors 
who supported the government with a subsidy or a pension from 
the secret service fund, and with places for themselves and members 
of their families. Usually these were for services already rendered, 
but (as in Carey’s case) they were often offered as an inducement to a 
journalist to change sides, and to put his talents at the government’s 
disposal. In their context, these transactions did not have the 
appearance of being concerted attacks on the integrity of the press. 
Often an editor who supported the government was given a pension 
for the same reason that a barrister who supports the government 
may today be given a seat on the Bench. Besides, it commonly 
happened that a newspaper which supported the government lost 
its readers in the process. Subsidies were necessary to keep it alive; 
and if it collapsed, the editor naturally felt he had a very good case 
for recompense from those in whose service he had sacrificed his 
prospects. To give him a pension in such circumstances was an act 
of charity, almost of duty. 

In the same way, it is improbable that the P.R.O. system will be 
used intentionally as a way of silencing critics and rewarding sup- 
porters. Yet its extension provides the means whereby critics may be 
silenced, and supporters rewarded, without any design against their 
integrity, and often from most estimable motives. A journalist 
nowadays gravitates towards the type of newspaper which offers him 
the best scope for his talents. A good journalist resembles a good 
barrister. It is to his disadvantage to have too rigid principles and 
beliefs: his task is to tell the story as his readers will want to hear it, 
not as he thinks it ought to be told; and he will tell it in one way for 
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the Daily Telegraph, and in another for the Daily Mirror. Very often 
he will not be aware, when he has written it for one newspaper, that 
he would have told it differently for another. There is today a suffi- 
cient number of newspapers to ensure, for example, that the main 
different political viewpoints are all expressed. But the expression 
may often be no more the product of the beliefs of the writer than 
the case for the prosecution is the expression of the beliefs of the 
prosecuting counsel. The relevance of this to the dangers of the 
P.R.O. system is that the step from being a journalist to being a 
P.R.O. is consequently short, and one easily taken. To reflect a 
Corporation’s line is not very different from putting across a news- 
paper’s line. If the good journalist worked from beliefs, principles, 
and convictions, he would belong to a class of being different froma 
P.R.O.; he would not be tempted to become a P.R.O., or would soon 
resign from the job when he found what it entailed. . As it is, a 
journalist does not find it hard to throw himself for a while enthusias- 
tically into the presentation of a Corporation’s case; and by the time 
his job’s limitations begin to irk him ... well, it is a safe job, and 
there is his family to think about, and the tumble of journalism may 
appear unattractive in retrospect. There is then, in the nature of 
the case, enough similarity between the job of a journalist and that of 
a P.R.O. to make the move from one to the other a possibility. 

Up to the present, the value of good journalists as P.R.O.s has not 
been fully appreciated. But when it is, an astute Company, or 
Corporation or Department will keep an eye open for bright and 
able young journalists, to scoop them into its Public Relations 
Department, on the poachers-make-the-best-gamekeepers principle. 
Even if such men do not stay in the job, they may be infected by what 
can only be termed the P.R.O. attitude of mind, the product of an 
office environment. Another risk, which paradoxically exists side by 
side with the first, is that journalists may come to regard P.R.O. jobs 
as a possible harbour when the strain of newspaper work grows too 
great. That P.R.O. opportunities should exist for superannuated 
journalists may be satisfactory, but there is always the possibility that 
a journalist who is aware of the fact will seek to ingratiate himself 
with possible future employers — at the exvense of his newspaper’s 
interests. 

Again, there is no need to over-estimate the immediate dangers. It 
is not as if the number of potential journalists is so limited that the 
P.R.O. system can, in the immediate future, undermine the freedom of 
the press. And there are arguments, some specious, but some 
reasonable, which go to show that the P.R.O. is more necessary than 
he is evil. New channels of communication must be opened up, it is 
argued, between government and public, now that government 
activities are on so vast a scale; civil servants are not fitted to handle 
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their own relations with the press. But even if these arguments are 
accepted, the existence side by side of an independent press and a 
dependent P.R.O. system, with personnel that are to a large extent 
interchangeable, remains dangerous. That governments should have 
the means at hand of buying over bad boys and rewarding good boys, 
with few of the risks of obloquy which were attached to that process 
when it was last commonly used over a century ago, cannot be 
ignored. 


2 

The P.R.O. system is only one of the ways in which the growth of a 
government’s power can react unfavourably upon the independence 
of the press. Direct intervention is also feasible. An example of how 
itcan be productive of harmful results, even when undertaken with 
good intentions, has recently been provided on the Continent. One 
of the ways in which the United States has given material backing to 
anti-Communist groups on the Continent is by providing the anti- 
Communist press with services, such as news, translations, and even 
cheap printing facilities. Faith in the method was shaken last 
August when an anti-Communist organization relying upon Ameri- 
can funds turned out to be a ‘front’ for an assassination gang. But 
before this revelation it had already become clear elsewhere (for 
example in Paris) that when the American authorities refrained from 
exercising any direct control over the policy of the newspapers they 
were assisting, the proprietors were uneasily aware that in the long 
tun assistance was dependent upon their newspaper continuing to 
give satisfaction. For his own reputation and that of his newspaper, 
an editor would know that it would be desirable to show himself 
independent and critical where he felt criticism was required. But 
criticism is apt to be resented in proportion to the justification for it, 
and it might lead to a withdrawal of the assistance upon which the 
newspaper has come to rely. The authorities may themselves be 
anxious to encourage independence and willing to overlook occas- 
ional criticism. But, in their turn, they have to consider what would 
happen if some Congressman at home brandishes a critical article 
before a television audience and says, ‘Look! This is the sort of 
thing you are paying for!’ It can be laid down as a general rule that 
where outside assistance is accepted by a newspaper, its independence 
wanes. However innocent or well-intentioned may be the offer of 
help, it cannot be accepted by a newspaper without misgiving. 

But — it may be argued — the press has long been receiving such 
assistance on an enormous scale from advertisers; and in spite of 
rumours of their malign influence, it has shown itself reasonably 
well able to stand up to them. 

The freeing of the press from its eighteenth-century shackles was, 
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in fact, to a great extent the result of the extension of advertising that 
followed the industrial revolution. The growth of industry stimulated 
competition; increased competition encouraged more advertising in 
the press: more advertisements meant more revenue with which to 
provide better news services and to reduce the price of newspapers: 
better and cheaper newspapers meant more readers, and larger cir. 
culations attracted more advertisers. In the eighteenth century, and 
the early years of the nineteenth, there were few newspapers in 
Britain whose financial position was so secure that they were not to 
be tempted by offers of government assistance. But eventually a 
newspaper found a way to climb the beneficent spiral staircase 
offered by the advertisers. In 1819 The Times abandoned its usual 
support for the party in power to criticize the Six Acts and, later, 
the treatment of Queen Caroline. Its circulation quickly doubled, 
from 7000 to 15,000. The greatly increased volume of advertisements 
it attracted enabled The Times to ignore the Government’s efforts to 
discriminate against it. 

Before The Times showed the way of escape, no newspaper had for 
long been able to attain a level of commercial prosperity sufficient for 
it to be able to pay no attention to the blandishments of government. 
In addition to the subsidies, places, and pensions the government had 
at its disposal advertisements of its own which could themselves be 
offered as a reward, or withheld as a punishment. This weapon was 
thoroughly exploited in Ireland towards the end _ of the eighteenth 
century. Not only were government advertisements given only to 
pro-government newspapers, they were actually created for that 
purpose. The beneficiaries were allotted from £50 to £1000 worth of 
State Proclamations (in addition to any Departmental advertisements 
they might pick up) each year, regardless of what the announcements 
were about, or when they were used. It was pointed out in the Com- 
mons, in 1808, that a Dublin newspaper was still publishing proclama- 
tions about an outbreak of plague in Gibraltar which had happened 
three years before, and that another had continued to publish details 
of some temporary enactment long after it had expired. The fact was, 
John Wilson Croker explained, that newspaper editors found these 
proclamations useful to fill up space. And by this time the policy 
had been adopted in Britain. When The Times opposed Addington in 
1805 it lost the Departmental advertisements. It was to do so again 
in 1821, when the Radical Joseph Hume drew attention to this 
deprivation of what was already easily the most influential newspaper 
of the day. Vansittart, for the government, replied that the Depart- 
ments were free to select the newspapers in which they advertised. 
Hume expressed himself surprised that all of them independently 
should have suddenly decided not to select The Times. But although 
it appears that the hand of Arbuthnot can again be detected in the 
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move against The Times, it would not have been impossible for 
Departments to have come to the same decision independently. And 
now, with government Departments, Ministries, the Services, Public 
Corporations and Local Authorities all expending large sums in 
advertisement in the press, a concentration hitherto unknown of the 

| power which derives from having advertisements to offer is being 
created. Indeed, in some trade papers a single Public Corporation 
may easily come to enjoy an unsought monopoly in this respect. 

So long, then, as there are thousands of advertisers, competing 
with one another, they represent no more of a threat to the freedom 
of the press than a horde of non-Union men seeking work represents 
a threat to an employer. Occasionally one advertiser, or group of 
advertisers, might object to a newspaper’s line and withdraw its 
advertisements; but only rarely did any single advertiser provide a 
newspaper with so large a part of its revenue for the loss to be signifi- 
cant. Recently, however, there has been a tendency for the number 
of independent advertisers to diminish, and it is a tendency which at 
once makes the position of the newspapers vulnerable. But a com- 
bination of circumstances favourable to the press has for the moment 
postponed whatever danger lurks in the situation. The shortage of 
newsprint has kept the newspapers in a seller’s market for advertising 
space. The Royal Commission, therefore, contented itself with only 
a brief glance at the subject, coming to the conclusion (clearly 
justified at the time) that there was ‘no evidence of concerted pressure 
by advertisers to induce newspapers not to adopt a particular policy’. 

But if newsprint were to become freely available tomorrow, a very 
different situation would arise. The trend towards a concentration 
of power in the hands of fewer advertisers has already become 
pronounced, and in the new circumstances it might become danger- 
ous. What can happen in England has already appeared in Ireland, 
which now, as in the eighteenth century, often affords England a 
preview of the things to come. In the first place, the further any 
organization goes towards a monopoly, the less advertising it 
requires to do. A famous firm of Dublin brewers, whose advertise- 
ments are much admired in England (where its product is being 
offered for sale in a highly competitive market) does not advertise at 
all in the Dublin newspapers. In Cork, however, where there is a 
brewery which offers serious competition, the Dublin firm advertises 
extensively. In Ireland, also, the growth of trade associations has 
caused the newspapers alarm. If (it is argued) an association of 
retailers in a particular trade can instruct all its members to boycott 
wholesalers or manufacturers who refuse to obey the association’s 
dictates, what is to prevent the association from ordering its members 
not to advertise in a certain newspaper? One periodical which 
attacked a trade association did, in fact, find that advertisements 
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from a member of the association were withdrawn, although in this 
case it was impossible to prove that the association itself had given 
any instructions in the matter. In any case, the situation is dangerous 
in which a newspaper can no longer rely upon the acquisitive instincts 
of a host of individual rival firms in order to prevent discrimination 
against it. 

Moreover, the proportion of government advertising has been 
increasing, and already there have been examples where some of this 
advertising has been withheld from a particular newspaper on 
account of disapproval of the policy it was pursuing. Shortly after 
the war, the Irish State transport monopoly, Coras Iompar Eireann, 
withheld its advertisements for some months from the Jrish Times on 
account of the criticisms which had appeared in that newspaper. The 
Irish Times was in a position to ignore the Transport Authority’s boy- 













































cott, just as later it could ignore a ‘strike’ of Cinema proprietors who § 62 
similarly withdrew their advertisements. But newspapers and § hat 
periodicals can only afford to be independent in this manner so long 1 
as alternative sources of revenue from advertisement are available. § ‘YP 
When it is the press that is looking for advertisers, rather than § “l 
advertisers that are looking for space, the newspapers will be com- § 1 
pelled to be more circumspect. ad 
That the trend towards monopoly in advertising will similarly § &* 
increase the power of advertisers in Britain is obvious. In Britain, § 
with her more diversified economy, the process will be slower; but § “ 
an example has already been provided of the possibilities by the with- J th 
drawal of advertisements from the Beaverbrook papers by the film J ( 
companies MGM and Warner Bros. The significant fact is that two F 4 
rival companies should join in an action of this nature. There have f ™ 
always been disputes between individual advertisers and individual J * 
newspapers; now, the trend may be expected to be in the direction of | 
group boycotts, by associations. b 
Deliberate attempts of this nature to influence the press by the giv- f° 

ing or withholding of advertisements are not the only danger.’ 
Government advertisements could be inequitably distributed even J 
when it is the intention of the authorities to be scrupulously fair. } 4 
i 





Up to the present, the distribution of government advertising has 
given little dissatisfaction; certainly it has not been used to further 
political ends. But the problem of distribution is so complex that it 
will be surprising if there continues to be no ground for com- 
plaint. The government has no yardstick of the kind that sales pro- 
vide for the commercial advertiser. By what criterion are the author- 
ities to judge the effect of their advertising? When they urge citizens 









1 Earliér this year the Bombay government ceased to use the Times of India as 
a medium for official announcements and advertisements because the Chief 
Minister disliked the tone of the newspaper’s editorials. 
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to serve in the forces, the response to the call may give some indica- 
tion; but how can the success be judged of a campaign to prevent 
litter or to exterminate houseflies? The tendency inevitably is to 
follow certain rules of thumb, which as far as the established news- 
papers are concerned may be satisfactory if it means that they get a 
regular supply. But already the established newspapers and period- 
icals have too great an advantage for the health of the press. An 
energetic newcomer might hope to attract commercial advertisers, 
who would argue, perhaps, that a reader’s natural curiosity about a 
first issue of a new paper will make it a good medium. It is unlikely, 
however, that such an argument would sway the official mind. The 
government is to be expected to play safe, and to give advertisements 
only to those newspapers which have reached a comfortable maturity. 
With the increase of government advertising, and the contraction of 
commercial advertising into a fewer hands, the trend towards a 
hardening of the arteries of the press is likely to be increased. 

The difficulty will be to decide where passive discrimination of this 
type ends, and active discrimination begins. When Joseph Hume 
called attention to instances of discrimination against independent 
newspapers in the 1820s, such as the withdrawal of Departmental 
advertisements from The Times, he was met with a variety ofingenious 
explanations. One, for example, was that government advertisements 
ought always to be sent to the same newspapers, regardless of their 
circulation, because the public would then know where to look for 
them. When the discrimination was too glaring to be easily excusable 
(as in the case of The Times), ministers refused to answer Hume’s 
questions. It is not difficult to foresee future occasions in the Com- 
mons, when a minister will rise to deny the existence of any discrimin- 
ation by his Department in its advertising policy, and to insist that 
it is conducted on the fairest possible basis. The onus of proof will 
be on the Opposition, and proof in such matters is very hard to 
obtain. 

In sum, the influence of advertisers on the press is proportionate, 
not to their expenditure, but to their unity of purpose. Government 
advertising possesses considerable unity of purpose, even when there 
is little awareness of the common aim. As government advertising 
increases, the press must become increasingly dependent upon it; and 
a government will be tempted to use the power thus placed at its 
disposal. Even if it refrains from the deliberate exercise of that 
power, it may unintentionally use it in a manner that will discourage 
flexibility in the structure of the press. 

To return to W. P. Carey’s proposition: ‘it is the dangerous quality 
of power, in a greater or lesser degree, to corrupt those who possess 
it’. The independence of the newspaper in Britain, as the Royal 
Commission’s Report admirably showed, is not yet seriously 
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threatened. But the Commission, in its concern to dispel the wild 
rumours of current sinister influences at work to undermine the 
freedom of the press, paid insufficient attention to the future. The 
concentration of power in hands of government represents a potential 
threat to the press, whose freedom, in the commonly accepted sense 
of the word, must always rest on a dispersal of the influences that 
can be brought to bear upon it. 





THE NOVELS OF HERMANN BROCH 
R. HINTON THOMAS 


1 

Tue death in America, at the age of sixty-five, of the Austrian 
emigré novelist Hermann Broch in May 1951 has been allowed to 
pass with insufficient notice in this country. It was here that he first 
found a home before settling in America in 1938, where the award of 
a Guggenheim Fellowship for 1941-42, election to membership of the 
American Institute of Art and Letters in 1942 and a Rockefeller 
Fellowship for Philosophical and Psychological Research at Prince- 
ton University 1942-44 enabled him to continue an already dis- 
tinguished career as a writer. In the United States the Bollington 
Foundation organized a memorial celebration towards the end of 
1951; Germany paid her tribute by reprinting in a leading journal an 
extended version of the address on that occasion by Erich Kahler, 
a close friend of the dead writer. Little has appeared about him in 
England since the nineteen-thirties, when a brief essay, translated 
from the German, introduced him to the readers of Life and Letters 
Today.2 More recently our attention has been drawn to his signific- 
ance by the claim that The Sleepwalkers* and The Death of Virgil‘ are 
among the great books of the century. What did Broch set out to do? 
how did he try to attain it? what is the position of his two main works 
in his own development and that of the novel of our time? — it is 
with questions such as these in mind that we can most profitably 
consider his achievement. 


2 

The first of these questions can be answered only in the light of 
Broch’s view of his age and its situation. He called it— and he 
reiterated the idea again and again in his creative and theoretical 
writings — ‘a positivist, anti-platonic world’, characterized above 
all by the disintegration of values. The economic crisis, which 
marked the effective end of the German and Austrian Republics and 
in the onrush of which The Sleepwalkers was written in Vienna in the 
years 1928-31, appeared to him merely as a particular and incidental 
manifestation of this general decay. This explains his decision to 

1 ‘Rede iiber Hermann Broch’, Die Neue Rundschau, LXUI (1952), 2. 


? Fritz LEHNER, ‘Hermann Broch’, Life and Letters Today, XV (1936), 6, p. 64 
se 


* Die Schlafwandler, 1931-32 (recently reprinted in one volume by the Rhein- 
Verlag, Zurich); Eng. trans. 1932. 
* Der Tod des Vergil, 1945; Eng. trans. 1945. 
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abandon a well-established career as industrialist, engineer and 
director of a Viennese textile concern for philosophy and letters. His 
special interest as a thinker was mathematics. In the light of certain 
passages in his novel The Unknown Quantity,’ its attraction for him 
can be recognized as the pursuit of a pure and logical system con. 
trasting with the sordid uncertainty of empirical existence. In this 
decaying situation, so it seemed to him, the individual, deprived of 
the support of established creeds and secure communities, feels him. 
self increasingly alone, increasingly afraid, increasingly thrown back 
on emotional defences and irrational action. Broch’s intention in 
The Sleepwalkers is to portray the development of this situation and 
its expression in terms of human behaviour. How he does so depends 
equally on the story he tells and the way he tells it. 

The first volume (/888: Pasenow or Romanticism) is set in the 





































beg: 
period which saw the consolidation and extension of Germany’s a 
material power. Joachim von Pasenow, son of a landowning family § ten 
and a Lieutenant in the Prussian Army, upholds the firm values of the § ii; 
military. He despises his friend Bertrand who has resigned his com- § ma 
mission and whose restless business activity appears to Joachim as § mu 
the very embodiment of the rootlessness and confusion of civilian I 
existence. Joachim’s insistence on order and discipline is — as with 9 tak 
the Prussian hero of Thomas Mann’s Death in Venice — less secure § an 
than he at first imagines; it is related to a sense of inner insecurity of § shi 
which he gradually becomes aware. Bertrand, the civilian, appears to J tar 
him as a mere actor, a clown. Like so many details of phrase and J po 
image in Broch’s books, this description acquires a wider significance J fo 
in his careful and conscious design. Thus, on duty at the military ca 
Riding School, Joachim is struck by the resemblance to a circus, and § en 
the idea again passes through his mind as he watches his regiment at J or 
a church parade. He professes contempt for civilian life and its J sh 
values, or rather its lack of values, but nevertheless he abandons § th 
himself to the simple Hungarian girl Ruzena who, hardly articulate in § re 
his own language, represents, one might say, civilian existence in its Jp. 
natural, instinctive appeal. Bertrand has a corresponding role but at § ta 
a higher level. Referring to the way in which Bertrand makes him § jj] 
aware, in argument and discussion, of things of which he is unaware p 
or which he is reluctant to perceive, Joachim speaks of him as his J il 
‘agent provocateur’. In a sense Bertrand is his alter ego. It is he who | e 
argues that honour— supreme in Joachim’s military scheme of § a 
things — is mere ‘romanticism’, an emotional clinging to outworn § h 
conventions. The phrase ‘lethargy of feeling’, focusing this aspect, Jo 





acquires almost the status of a symbolical /eitmotiv. It is character- 
istic of Broch’s outlook and method that the meaning of an action 
or attitude often requires interpretation in theoretical terms — as in 
1 Die Unbekannte Grésse, 1933; Eng. trans. 1935. 
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this case through the mouth of Bertrand—and that many such 
passages in his novels can be closely matched by passages in his 
theoretical writings. Thus, for example, a passage in the essay on 
Evil serves as a paraphrase of Bertrand’s analysis: ‘For all conservat- 
ism goes back to the irrationalism of man, and if one wants to call the 
conservative stabilization of old values romanticism, one can 
equally say that it belongs to the essence of this romanticism to seek 
a meaning for existence not in rational thought but in human feeling 
and the blood.’ The point about Joachim is that, despite all his eager 
talk about the security and stability of the military life, he is less sure 
of himself than he is prepared to concede and that instinctively he 
feels and succumbs to the attractions of that form of life which 
consciously he rejects. Clearly in Joachim the “decay of values’ is 
beginning, though in his particular case he can still find within his 
society the means of saving himself, even though it is by an act of 
renunciation. This is the significance of his marriage to the ‘pure’ 
Elizabeth, the daughter of a neighbouring landowning family — a 
marriage by which he rescues himself from what he describes as the 
mud and filth of civilian existence. 

By the time in which the action of the second volume of the trilogy 
takes place Germany’s economic expansion with its manifold social 
and political repercussions is fast disrupting old values and relation- 
ships. As compared with the first, 1903: Esch or Anarchy has a wider 
tange and variety of characters, a greater number of episodes, for it 
portrays a further stage of disintegration. The first volume oscillates 
for the most part simply between the country estate and the Prussian 
capital. The second, playing in a more trivial, petty-bourgeois 
environment, involves more people, hurries between more different 
groups and places, is more fluid in the circumstances and relation- 
ships described. The first volume is relatively orthodox in form and 
theme. One is reminded of the novels of the late nineteenth-century 
realist Theodor Fontane, whose novels deal with similar types of 
people and a similar environment. In this second volume we are 
taken more consciously on to a symbolical plane; for instance, to 
illustrate this aspect in the simplest way, some of the later sections are 
prefaced with a brief philosophical statement which the ensuing pages 
illustrate in terms of action. We have to look further from the actual 
events to discover their meaning and more deeply into the characters 
and their contradictions. These are most marked in the case of Esch 
himself, the bookkeeper whose dismissal from his job in Cologne 
opens the story. 

Esch is by nature a man of good intentions, an idealist. He is 
disturbed by the suffering of the innocent. His indignation is 
aroused, for example, by the unjust imprisonment, as he believes, of 
the crippled Martin, the Trade Unionist through whom he obtains 


B 
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his second post in Mannheim (where Bertrand reappears as President 
of the shipping company concerned). In passing, let us note that here 
again we encounter a simple and apparently unimportant fact~— 
Martin’s lameness — which is destined, however, to assume a wider 
significance. Thus, Esch’s ultimate recognition, at the very end of the 
volume, that ‘all of us on earth have to go our way on crutches’ gives 
Martin’s role a broader bearing and illustrates the intertwining of 
themes through which with growing complexity Broch unfolds the 
symbolism of his grand design. Esch is haunted by the thought of the 
fate of Ilona, the stage partner of a man who in one of his turns 
places her against a wall to throw knives round her body. It is not 
fortuitous that Esch is a bookkeeper; his job in life, that is to say, is to 
see that the figures in one column tally with those in another, and by 
manipulation of phrase and motif the wider importance of Esch’s 
profession is suggested as one determined to balance the accounts of 
justice and injustice. ‘Order must be established’— this theme, 
echoing and developing the ‘order’ motif of the first volume, is 
repeated and modulated in the manner of a /eitmotiv, and ina 
similar way the motif of ‘saving Ilona from the knives’ focuses Esch’s 
intention of saving the innocent from misfortune. Subtly the theme 
of Christ is woven into the role of Esch as the motifs of ‘sacrifice’ 
and ‘redemption’ are played and replayed: ‘Yes, Esch, — nailed to 
the Cross. And in utter loneliness pierced with the spear and washed 
in vinegar. And then and only then may the darkness descend, into 
which the world must fall in order that once again life can become 
clear and innocent — that darkness in which no man finds the way of 
another.’ At the same time Esch lacks the strength and consistency 
of one rooted in firm values and an integrated community. He isa 
lonely man, and through his loneliness is driven to actions — the 
organization, for example, of women’s wrestling matches, and to the 
joys of the flesh— which in one way or another represent the 
negation of his idealism. He is, to quote a passage from the final 
volume, ‘a person of impetuous outlook. Therefore every trifle was 
able to inspire him to self-sacrifice. His supreme desire was for the 
unequivocal; he wanted to create a world with so strong an unequiv- 
ocality that his own loneliness might be fastened to it as to an iron 
illar.’ 
7 By the third volume (19/8: Huguenau or Objectivity) the still 
relatively integrated world of Joachim von Pasenow has been left far 
behind. The ‘objectivity’ of Huguenau’s world is that of the un- 
scrupulous and coldly calculating opportunist — of what Broch calls 
the ‘apparently absolutely rational individual’ who ‘cannot dis- 
tinguish between good and evil’, who acts ‘freely’ because bound by 
no moral or social commitments. This is the basic and symbolical 
significance of Huguenau’s initial act of desertion from the army — s0 
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that ‘everything at which he aims after that day appears as a repeti- 
tion of that first solemn and festive action’. Hence his relationship to 
Esch, who by this time has become the proprietor of a small pro- 
vincial newspaper. Huguenau, living on false papers, obtains a share 
in the undertaking only to eliminate Esch in due course by action 
tantamount to murder, thus completing his mastery. Of the later 
stages Of Huguenau’s career we learn only indirectly, as it were by 
hearsay, in the last section in which he is presented, within the frame- 
work of an elaborate and sometimes abstruse philosophical state- 
ment, as the embodiment of the ‘spirit of positivist disintegration of 
values’. No matter how secure the external existence of such a man 
may appear — he returns home to take over the flourishing family 
business and rises to civic dignity — a Huguenau is doomed to inner 
uncertainty, for he is without values, without community. Even 
when as Mayor he presides over joyful gatherings, he feels that ‘a 
dead zone of silence . . . separated him from all other citizens of the 
town’. His bonhomie is mere facade, behind which lurks the impulse 
to irrational violence. Returning home one day, he impetuously hits 
achild over the head for no other reason than to compensate himself 
for his own weakness and insecurity. 

The central section of this final volume retains an atmosphere of 
straightforward matter-of-factness. The opening paragraph, for 
example, establishing the details of Huguenau’s origins in time and 
circumstance, appears to set the tone for an ordinary realistic novel. 
But even when Broch’s theme has a character of everyday normality, 
his treatment has a transparent quality which shows how false it 
would be to speak of realism. It is characteristic that his figures, in 
the course of speech appropriate to their background and situation, 
will suddenly express themselves abstractly, so to say, in a manner 
relevant not to the reality of their everyday life but to the philoso- 
phical argument that the author is unfolding and the symbolism by 
which he is doing so. There is a notable development of method in 
the third volume, and this has its origin in the further decay of 
values and the increasingly disordered reality of the world he is 
describing. The unity of the orthodox form of the novel shows here 
more obvious signs of falling apart. One manifestation of this is that 
prose narrative can give way to poetry to heighten the cry of despair 
of modern man. ‘There is much’, to quote from one such section, 
‘that can only be expressed in verse, so senseless does it appear to 
him who speaks only in prose’. One section consists simply of 
aphorisms, another (“The Symposium, or Dialogue about Redemp- 
tion’) of dramatic dialogue, partly in verse (including classical 
hexameters). Parallel to the main thread of the action runs a serial 
story called ‘The Story of the Salvation Army Girl’, interspersed in a 
way to suggest connection with the main action but which, being 
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serially numbered, has to some extent a separate existence. The 
same applies to the philosophical essays under the title “Distintegra. 
tion of Values’. In the first volume Joachim’s attitude and actions 
need the least interpretation. His society is still sufficiently stable, 
its values sufficiently intact, his relation to that society sufficiently 
integral for his personal actions substantially to explain themselves, 
This situation has changed radically by the stage of the third volume, 
because, as it is stated, ‘the more lonely man becomes, the more do 
things fall apart and isolate themselves in his experience of them, the 
more indifferent he becomes to the connections between things and 
in the end he can hardly perceive them any more’. In this more 
advanced phase of disintegration every aspect of reality, every level 
of experience carries correspondingly less general significance. 
Huguenau acts as an ‘autonomous’ individual who, uninhibited 
by any values except those of self-interest, asserts his freedom amid 
the atomization of all values, and his aspirations and actions 
therefore require explanation and elaboration. “The Story of the 
Salvation Army Girl’ is related to the main theme in so far as it 
re-enacts, so to speak, similar problems on a religious, mystical 
plane. The serialized philosophical treatise discusses, amongst other 
things, the character of modern art and architecture — its ‘freedom 
from ornamentation’, its cold matter-of-factness— thus demon- 
strating the connection between the private schemings of a Huguenau 
and his time: ‘Huguenau is a person who acts with cool calculation. 
With cool calculation he divides up his day, with cool calculation he 
conducts his affairs and with cool calculation he plans and carries 
out his contracts. All this is based on a logic which is entirely 
without ornamentation, and it does not seem too bold a conclusion 
to assert that such logic inevitably demands absence of ornamenta- 
tion... But with this freedom from ornamentation is bound up 
nothingness and death and behind it is concealed the monster of a 
decay to which the whole age has succumbed.’ 

In The Sleepwalkers the material is organized by the method of 
extension, typified by the unfolding of action in time — the traditional 
method of the novel in its character as fable. It is a cyclical novel 
in which, as in Balzac, persons appear in different volumes in varying 
degrees of prominence and development. With the realist Balzac this 
is demanded by the overflowing of material, by the fact that his 
characters require more than the scope of a single novel to live out 
the possibilities with which their creator has endowed them. In the 
case of Broch the cyclical form has a different origin and serves a 
different purpose. A novel of Balzac can lead to conclusions unin- 
tended when he first brought his characters to life, whereas with 
Broch every moment of the novel is conceived and designed in 
relation to the overall pattern initially determined. He selects just 
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those characters and actions which, to put it crudely, prove his case 
and can be given an appropriate place in his scheme of narrative 
and analysis. This means also that he abandons them when this 
| function has been fulfilled or when any further development would 
disrupt the unity of design or would be irrelevant to it. The last 
section of the first volume of The Sleepwalkers consists of only a few 
lines, in which the author, having married Joachim to Elisabeth, 
cuts the story short as if anything that might follow would be 
merely second-class evidence: ‘Nevertheless after about eighteen 
months they had their first child... How this came about must not 
be told. After the material already provided for the characteriza- 
tion, the reader can work this out for himself.’ There is a similar 
conclusion to the second volume where loose ends are avoided by 
calling a halt at the appropriate moment and adding, as it were, a 
note about what happened in the end. The same technique is used 
also at the end of the third volume except that here the facts des- 
cribing the uncompleted part of the action serve as case-material 
within the framework of an extended philosophical essay. From a 
general point of view these features might be associated with the 
often discussed psychologism of the modern novel. In Broch’s 
particular case they are derived more specifically from his views on 
the relationship, in a period of decaying values, between the work 
of art and the external world — a.problem with which he deals in his 
essay on James Joyce and the Present Time: 


Epochs integrated by firm inner values, that is to say, above all 
religious epochs, find in their institutions a reflection of them- 
selves and their Zeitgeist. Similarly they absorb without hind- 
rance or difficulty the great spiritual and artistic achievements 
which spring from them as their reflection... Epochs of 
decaying values, on the other hand, lose this ‘inner’ vision of 
their self-reflection. They become ‘naturalistic’, and through 
‘naturalism’ man can no longer grasp the totality at the heart 
of which he lives. Seen ‘from inside’ the age exists for him in a 
state of ‘organic unknownness’. If he wants to understand it, 
he must wait till he can survey it ‘from outside’, that is to say, 
until it has become ‘historical’, awakens to its full historical 
reality and ‘effectiveness’, and reveals to him both its visible 
unity and also its Zeitgeist. (All epochs of decaying values are 
historical in their outlook.) 


3 
The problems confronting Broch and to some extent his general 
method are clarified by some remarks he made about another of his 
novels The Guiltless.’ It sets out, like The Sleepwalkers, to elucidate a 
1 Die Schuldlosen, 1950. 
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theme — in this case the connection between moral indifference and 
political apathy. The people here portrayed are not politically guilty 
of Nazism, but they prepare the way for it through various mani- 
festations of amorality and instability, and so he speaks of ‘guilty 
innocence’. He calls it, in the sub-title, ‘a novel in eleven stories’, 
Some of these had already been published separately; the earliest 
dates from 1931, the year in which he completed The Sleepwalkers, 
Others were here published for the first time. The claim to the title 
of a novel rests, apart from the thematic links between the different 
parts, on certain technical devices designed to impart unity and 
continuity. It begins with an introductory allegory (‘Parable of the 
Voice’); the stories are divided into three numbered sections based 
on a chronological sequence and these are connected by inter- 
pretative interludes in verse. 

For various reasons this seems to me the least successful of Broch’s 
novels. Whether it can thus be classified is a question raised in the 
important theoretical postscript to the book, though he professes 
himself indifferent as to what one chooses to call it. He writes: 


The novel form... has decisively changed in recent years. 
Like every art the novel too has to represent a total world- 
picture and in particular the total picture of the life of the 
people who appear in it. This is a demand which becomes 
increasingly hard to fulfil in a world which becomes more and 
more rent and complicated. The novel today needs a far greater 
range of material than hitherto and at the same time, in order 
to master it, a far sharper degree of abstraction and organiza- 
tion. 


This is one way of underlining the difficulty of preserving and 
developing the realistic tradition of the novel in a society in which 
external reality appears increasingly problematical and disjointed. 
T. S. Eliot touched on the same question when he asked ‘whether 
the novel had not outlived its function since Flaubert and James’, 
and Thomas Mann, quoting Eliot’s remark, has queried ‘whether 
it might not seem that in the field of the novel all that deserves 
attention today is that which is no longer a novel’. 

Broch had dealt with these and similar matters in his essay on 
Joyce. Modern art, he there maintains, has been thrown back on to 
itself, on to /’art pour l’art, because for economic and other reasons 
it has been ‘to a great extent pushed out of the bourgeois system’, 
which in any case is ‘obviously in a state of dissolution or is being so 
deeply transformed by the forces of capitalism itself that it no longer 
has any resemblance to what was once the nourishing basis of 
art...” In short, “bourgeois life, once the dwelling place of art, is 
so no longer, and art has become, socially speaking, homeless’. In 
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this changed situation art’s ‘task of description’ (Abbildungspflicht) 
is replaced by its ‘function of objective insight’ (Erkenntnisfunktion). 
If, however, the external world can no longer be communicated 
through the normal medium of the traditional novel, narrative, and 
if the form of the novel has to be so managed as to enable the help 
of intellectual analysis and philosophy to be enlisted, could it not be 
argued that the novelist is going beyond his rightful sphere and that 
these things should be left to those to whom they properly belong? 
Philosophy, he answers, is itself no longer able to grasp the totality 
of existence. It has ‘in many respects withdrawn to the field of pure 
logic, and though it still clings as hitherto to its general philosophical 
principles and outlook, it has found itself obliged to exclude those 
regions from the domain of its activities, in particular ethics and 
metaphysics’. ‘Learning’, he was later to declare in the postscript 
to The Guiltless, ‘cannot provide synthesis, rather it must hand over 
this task to art and therefore also to the novel.’ ‘Philosophy’, he 
goes on to say in the Joyce essay, ‘has itself made an end to its age 
of universality, to the age of large compendia, and has found it 
necessary to remove its most burning questions from their logical 
abode, or, as Wittgenstein says, relegate them to the field of pure 
mysticism.” Where the scope of philosophy ends, the mission 
of poetry begins. 

Now, one thing suggested by a consideration of Broch’s great 
experiment in the novel of extension, The Sleepwalkers, was that its 
form disintegrates as it pursues its object of communicating by these 
means a world moving, in the author’s experience of it, to such a 
stage of decay. The Unknown Quantity, it is true, retains a far greater 
degree of formal orthodoxy, but it is of secondary importance in 
Broch’s development — ‘merely a supplementary contribution, at 
most a rectifying contribution to his work’. It lay in the logic of 
Broch’s artistic and philosophical intentions that, advancing beyond 
the limits reached in The Sleepwalkers, he should in due course try 
an alternative approach by substituting depth for extension. 


4 

The outcome was The Death of Virgil, the most ambitious and the 
most difficult of his novels. There is hardly any action apart from 
the few happenings — such as Virgil’s removal from the ship in 
Caesar’s fleet and the incidents of the sickroom— necessary to 
provide the framework for the reflections and conversations forming 
the substance of the book. Even the conversations — between Virgil 
and his two friends Lucius and Plotius, between Caesar and Virgil 
and between Virgil and Lysanias—can be regarded less as real 
conversations than as part of Virgil’s interior monologue. Lysanias 
Suggests less a real person, objectively existing in time and place, 
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than a symbol of the presence of death. And in so far as the theme of 
the book is Virgil’s journey from life to death, this is communicated 
less through narrative than through the rise and fall of the long 
sentences of the stream of consciousness. 

In these last hours Virgil gathers together thoughts and impres- 
sions over a wide field and bearing on a huge expanse of time. As 
life recedes he seeks to express, in a phrase of the novel, ‘the unity 
of all existence’. Dying in a dying age and looking towards a future 
yet unborn — the Christian era — Virgil can do so only through the 
inner world of the stream of consciousness. Hence the associative 
character of the interior monologue — separate thoughts continually 
being drawn together in changing combinations, establishing new 
relations, suggesting new perspectives in ever changing pattern— 
and its intricately interwoven web of image and symbol. Action in 
time is here replaced by simultaneousness through memory. It isa 
necessary feature of this method that many a passage, chosen 
almost at random, is found to contain a whole number of the 
symbols and motifs on which the total design is built: 


for death was involved in an unending reciprocity with the 
stream of life and the stream of life flowed incessantly into 
death, welcomed by death, turned back to the source, the lapse 
of time changed to the unity of remembrance, to the memory of 
worlds upon worlds, to the memory of the god; only he who 
accepted death was able to complete the orbit of mortality, 
only the eye of him who sought the eye of death would not fail 
when it gazed into nothingness, only he who harkened to death 
had no need of flight, he might remain, because memory had 
become the well of simultaneousness, and he alone who plunged 
into memory could hear the harp-tone of that moment in which 
the terrestrial should open into the immense unknown, opened 
to rebirth, and to the resurrection of everlasting memory—, 
landscape of childhood, landscape of life, landscape of death, 
they were one in their indivisible simultaneousness, previsioning 
the landscape of the gods, the country of the very beginning 
and the very end, eternally joined by the span of the seven- 
coloured, deeply-breathed bow, oh, the pastures of the fathers. 


If one symbol is more important than another in this passage, it is 
that of the rainbow, the significance of which the English translator 
has well summed up in a postscript: ‘This iridescence, this glowing 
and fading and merging of colour, tone and meaning, gives the book 
a kind of natural magic, spanning symbolically the new world that 
seems always to be arising out of the elements to which the existent 
one is being continually reduced.’ 

The conception here focused on the image of the ‘well of simul- 
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taneousness’ shows how Broch’s earlier theoretical study of Joyce 
was here fertilizing his own creative work. Discussing Joyce’s use 
of the /eitmotiv, Broch had spoken of ‘the simultaneousness of the 
infinite facets of the symbolical’, of Joyce’s ‘endeavour to catch by 
chains of symbols the infinity of that which cannot be grasped, in 
which the world reposes and which is its reality...’ Just as from 
this point of view Joyce’s purpose is helped by concentrating the 
action to a single day, so is Broch’s — and here his debt to Joyce 
may be assumed — by limiting it to the final hours of Virgil’s life. 
The question of simultaneousness — more than a technical problem 
for Broch at this stage — is dealt with in theoretical terms in his essay 
on The Mythic Heritage of Poetry,’ published the same year as The 
Death of Virgil, that is to say, when with the climax of Nazism the 
‘decay of values’ must have appeared to him to have reached its 
barbarous culmination. This, no doubt, helps to explain his special 
concern in this essay with ‘timelessness’, though extremely important 
in this connection is his doctrine of the necessary ‘abstraction’ of all 
art in circumstances where its function can no longer be ‘description’ 
but ‘objective insight’ and where, deprived of its social roots, it must 
stand above and apart from the contingent forces of history. Poetry 
as ‘objective insight grasping the totality of existence’, he had 
earlier declared, ‘stands above every empirical or social contingency, 
and it is a matter of indifference to it whether man lives in a feudal, 
bourgeois or proletarian age’. ‘It is only in the union of past and 
future’, he writes in The Mythic Heritage of Poetry, ‘that the single 
region of the eternal present is created, for which the soul yearns 
and which it desires to enter, because the timeless and therefore the 
soul itself there reposes.’ He speaks in this sense of the ‘mythic task’ 
of art, affirms Joyce’s development from Ulysses to Finnegan’s 
Wake, to the dream-world which is ‘the actual birthplace of myth’. 
It is highly significant that his own tribute to Mann took the form 
of a discussion of the Joseph novels — in a sense the raison d’étre of 
this essay — from the point of view of the ‘simultaneous’ handling 
of the problem of time. 


3 

There is, however, a danger that in stressing Broch’s reliance on 
the stream of consciousness and other devices of the modern novel, 
attention may be diverted, through analogy with certain other 
exponents of this and similar techniques, from Broch’s essential 
purpose. In a celebrated essay on ‘Modern Fiction’ in The Common 
Reader Virginia Woolf declared that ‘life is a luminous halo, a semi- 
transparent envelope surrounding us from the beginning of con- 


1 ‘Die mythische Erbschaft der Dichtung’, Die Neue Rundschau, June 1945, 
p. 68 seq. 
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sciousness to the end’, and from this follows the idea of the novel 
as the expression of the personal experience of unusually refined 
sensibility. If Virginia Woolf’s method is thought of as a refining 
process through which the purity of a personal vision is attained and 
communicated, we can appreciate the difference, without necessarily 
implying a qualitative judgment, of Broch’s approach and purpose, 
In using, for example, the method of the stream of consciousness 
he is not endeavouring to impart the refined and personal experience 
of a segment of life, but to embrace and interpret a total, unified world- 
picture. Impressionism would be the last word that could properly 
be applied to The Death of Virgil. No less than The Sleepwalkers its 
objective is philosophical in the sense of imparting knowledge of 
reality and thereby guiding the conduct of life. 

The Sleepwalkers traces a process of disintegration which is 
mercilessly complete by the end of the final volume. But this nadir 
of decay — this ‘zero of the atomization of values’ — is presented 
dialectically as the necessary pre-condition for renewal. The central 
motif of The Death of Virgil is the poet’s resolve to burn the Aeneid 
on the grounds that it is ‘without truth... only lovely’. (This 
rejection of aestheticism has its theoretical parallel in the essay on 
Joyce: ‘It is almost as if poetry had to pass through every hell of 
Part pour l’art before it could subordinate itself to its extraordinary 
task of throwing everything aesthetic into the power of ethics.’) 
Caesar tries to dissuade him, because his poem encompasses the 
glory of Rome. For Virgil this is the reason for his intention to 
destroy it, for the world portrayed is a dying world. In ‘the calami- 
tous conflagration of the earth which had been in evidence and 
continued to be’ the sacrifice of the Aeneid was to be consummated 
‘so that the sun and stars should not halt in their day and night 
courses and no darkening should ensue, so that the creation might 
endure and death be transformed to rebirth, the creation resur- 
rected’. Virgil’s fading consciousness foreshadows the dawn of 
Christianity: Broch presents him as he was seen by the Middle 
Ages. Virgil speaks to Caesar of ‘redemption’, and Caesar replies: 
“Well then, we shall not be able to accomplish the redeeming act, 
neither you nor I, instead we shall have to leave it to the saviour you 
have in mind but in whom I can scarcely believe.’ Virgil’s reply 
is that men must prepare themselves for his coming through sacri- 
fice — and such a sacrifice is the destruction of his poem. 

Broch must, in short, be described as a moralist in the sense in 
which he discusses the problem in the essay on Evil. We live, he 
says, in an interim stage between the ‘no longer’ and the ‘not yet’, 
and this no-man’s-land, he adds, in which ‘the confusion of collapse 
is intermixed with the confusion of seeking’ must form the point of 
departure for a new spiritual fusion, a new fixing of values, ‘from 
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which alone we can proceed unequivocally and rationally to deter- 
mine what is of value and what is worthless’. In such an age, he says, 
‘the problem of art itself has become an ethical problem’. 

This ethical purpose in conjunction with the problems it presents 
of portrayal and communication has contributed to restrict the scope 
of Broch’s appeal. His remarks at the end of The Guiltless show how 
aware he himself was of these problems. Joyce, he writes there, has 
shown ‘with monumental validity . . . that the total presentation of a 
world grown over-complex can be imparted only through the use of 
multi-dimensional means, special symbolical constructions and 
symbolical abbreviations’. But will the philistine, he asks, with his 
wigar materialism and his unconcern for everything but the com- 
monplace, even if he reads such a work, recognize the caricature of 
himself? Will he see beneath the surface to the deeper reality? 
Broch can answer these questions negatively without abrogating the 
ethical intention of his work, for his moralism is not that of the 
preacher whose criterion of success is conversion. Art, he says in 
the same context, does not seek to convert, but nevertheless the 
‘process of purification’ itself belongs to the sphere of art. The 
work of art fulfils its social and metaphysical task, as he terms it, 
in exemplifying this process — ‘not as an instrument of religion or 
even of a moral sermon but, so to speak, as an instrument of itself’. 
It does this, to quote the Joyce essay once more, by ‘raising the 


poetical into the sphere of objective insight; and in the final analysis 
this is an ethical task’. On this basis Broch has been able to exploit 
the remarkable technical resources of the modern novelist — to a 
great extent evolved, in a spirit diametrically opposed to his own, 
as a way of imparting significance in the absence of conviction — or 
of any purpose beyond art itself—in the service of moral and 
humane values. 


6 
The answers to the questions posed at the beginning of this essay 
follow, as must now be clear, from Broch’s fundamental experience 
of his age: 


...and the further the break-up of values develops and the 
more chaotic the distribution of forces in the world thus becomes 
the greater is the artistic display necessary to master and 
present these forces. Nay more, the display becomes so vast 
and so complicated that — in obvious contrast to epochs of true 
values — unified works of art (Totalitdtswerke)...not only 
become rarer and rarer but also more and more complicated 
and inaccessible. This situation raises the problem whether a 
world of increasing decay of values must not utterly renounce 
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the possibility of being grasped and presented in its totality by 
the work of art, thus becoming “beyond description’. 


Hence the main features of his handling of the novel-form, the way 
in which he summons to the aid of narrative the additional resources 
of symbol, abstraction and the stream of consciousness. He is above 
all a highly intellectual writer, standing at the furthermost extreme 
from the ‘naivety’ which Schiller found supremely embodied in 
Goethe. This aspect is seen, apart from the character of his novels, 
in the interpenetration of literary creation and theoretical analysis, 
of poetry and criticism. In this respect he is as typical of his age and 
circumstances as his contemporary Thomas Mann, who has often 
spoken of himself as characteristic of a large group of modern 
writers in whose ‘intellectual’ creation the boundaries between the 
poet and the critic tend to disappear, who in German usage are no 
longer ‘poets’ (Dichter) but ‘writers’ (Schriftsteller), who, in the 
words of The Magic Mountain must perforce ‘stand to nature ina 
relation other than the merely lyrical’. The German poet Holthusen 
has expressed the essence of this problem in his Programme of a 
Young Poet, when he says that in our modern, problematical age the 
mission of the poet is ‘to put the world in order by his thought’! 
‘What I strive for’, he declares in the same context, ‘is the combina- 
tion of poetry and criticism, which is represented in the highest 
degree by T. S. Eliot, Paul Valéry or Hofmannsthal. The tormenting 
riddles of our epoch...demand an intense critical awareness.’ 
Broch would have wholeheartedly accepted Holthusen’s generaliza- 
tion and would thoroughly have approved of the reference to 
Hofmannsthal; the introduction to the English edition of Hofmanns- 
thal’s prose writings comes appropriately from the pen of the 
author of The Sleepwalkers and The Death of Virgil. ‘The work of 
art’, Broch once wrote, ‘has no longer any validity without a moral 
goal; the poet is once and for all denied the opportunity blithely to 
write as the spirit moves him, to be just a ‘‘poet’’ and nothing more. 
Wherever and in whatever form the work of art appears. . . it is in 
its ultimate derivation the expression of the will to understand the 
world (Erkenntniswille), and this is the demand of mind (Geist).’ 


1 Holthusen uses much the same phrase in his essay ‘Die Bewusstseinslage der 
modernen Literatur’, in Der Unbehauste Mensch, Munich 1951, p. 33: ‘Die Zeit 
scheint reif zu sein, die aus allen Fugen geratene Welt wieder in Ordnung zu 
denken.’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 







C. W. M. GELL 






THE first two — and only so far published — volumes of Dr Albert 
Schweitzer’s Philosophy of Civilization were mostly written during 
the early years of the First World War at his mission hospital in 
French Equatorial Africa. They were published in 1923. A third,’ 
and possibly the most important, volume is known to exist in 
manuscript. Any assessment of his philosophy must, therefore, still 
be tentative, as several omissions or inadequacies to which critics 
have drawn attention may yet be put right by the author himself. 
But the existing evidence, which includes philosophical chapters in 
his theological and autobiographical works and the practical 
example of his remarkable life, indicate that the main structure of 















= his thought is already complete. Few great thinkers, indeed, have 
be been so consistent in their views throughout a long life or have 
he 





displayed such unity of thought and action. 

Schweitzer himself tells us that a chance remark in 1899, when he 
was twenty-four, set him pondering about the meaning of civiliza- 
tion. Someone said: ‘Why, we are nothing but Epigoni’ — inheritors 
of the past, squandering its philosophic legacy and ourselves con- 
tributing nothing. Stunned by the implications of August 1914 and 
for a time interned in his own hospital, Schweitzer began to write 
out his famous diagnosis of our civilization, reaching forward in the 
new year towards a constructive solution of its problems. But it was 
only after many more months wrestling with his conscience that 
there flashed into his mind, ‘unforseen and unsought’, the phrase 
which has made his philosophy famous. 

Much of Schweitzer’s indictment of our civilization was original 
when it was first published. But, since then, many others have 
covered the same ground— Berdyaev, Mounier, Radhakrishnan, 
Jung, Jaspers, Christopher Dawson— all coming to very similar 
conclusions. The burden of their charge and Schweitzer’s is that, 
intoxicated by material invention and progress, the western world 
has come to believe that civilization is an external attribute — a state 
or condition of material well-being — whereas, in truth, its essence is 
the spiritual perfecting of individuals. Mankind has, certainly, to 
struggle in and against nature. But man has also to assert himself 


























* Vol. 1, The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization. 
Vol. II, Civilization and Ethics. 
Vol. Ill, The World-View of Reverence for Life. 
Schweitzer has said that vol. III‘would bring my life’s work to conclusion’. 
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among and against his fellow-men. The natural struggle calls for an 
inventive intelligence; the human conflict, if it is to be ‘civilized’, 

































in 1 
demands an inner spirituality expressing itself in ethical conduct, f ind 
Complete civilization, then, consists ‘in realizing all possible pro- § ism 
gress in discovery and invention and in the arrangement of human § cot 
society, and seeing that they work together for the spiritual perfecting | tra 
of individuals which is the real and final object of civilization’ § is 
(Civilization and Ethics, p. 266). Progress may be material or ethical, — coi 
but only in so far as it is ethical does it mark an advance in civiliza- J pr 
tion. And it cannot be ethical without concerning itself with the | pr 
individual personality in whom the whole possibility of morality resides, — is 

Coming a little closer to the particular sense in which Schweitzer 
uses the word ‘ethical’, a philosophy which regards civilization as f wi 
‘a will to ethical progress’ must have a theory of the world and our § de 
place in it (a weltanschauung) which expects us to act purposively J ar 
and meaningfully. Ethics involve conscious and deliberate decisions. } w 
Schweitzer describes this positive and optimistic attitude as world- J ge 
and life-affirmation in which ‘man regards existence as he exper- fF ‘( 
iences it in himself and as it has developed in the world as something § th 
of value per se and accordingly strives to let it reach perfection in fm 
himself, whilst within his own sphere of influence he endeavours to § tt 
preserve and to further it . .. World- and life-affirmation unceasingly — #/ 
urges men to serve their fellows, society, the nation, mankind, and b 
indeed all that lives, with their utmost will and the lively hope of fli 
realizable progress.’ (Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 1-2.) | b 
This ‘determination of the will’ which characterizes an optimistic | a 
world-view, is contrasted with world- and life-negation which | t 
regards existence as meaningless and sorrowful and man’s life on | ¢ 
earth as either a stage-play or ‘a puzzling pilgrimage through the t 
land of Time to his home in Eternity’. This negative or pessimistic I 
attitude Schweitzer considers typical of Indian philosophy. 

I cannot here discuss the limitations of Schweitzer’s approach to 
eastern thought, but he is on surer ground in discerning the European 






lack of a positive world-view to be the chief source of the catas- 
trophes and miseries of our times. This lack he traces in particular 
to Hegel’s theory of immanent, inevitable progress, historically 
unfolding according to some inner dialectic of its own, independent 
of human agency. Thus, when the Rationalist world-view of the 
Aufklarung broke down, there was no incentive for philosophers to 
seek another, and the astonishing march of material discoveries and 
inventions seemed to confirm the Hegelian and post-Hegelian 
theses. Thought receded on to an esoteric metaphysical plane 
divorced from secular actuality, or concerned itself merely with 
mechanical phenomena. And social and political activity in the age 
of realpolitik became merely pragmatical. 
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Schweitzer has written pungently of our ‘Second Dark Ages’ 
in which the individual has become a nameless unit in an urbanized, 


. | industrial mass, practising ingenious but spiritually stunting special- 


isms, organized into hostile classes and states and re-deployed into 
continental or hemispherical alliances. But this is by now a much 
traversed field of discussion. The consensus of intelligent opinion 
is with Schweitzer in recognizing that, lacking valid philosophical 
conceptions of his own, modern man is helpless before the mass- 
prejudices and mass-intimidation to which he is subjected. In his 
present condition he has ceased to be the purposeful individual who 
is the object and the creator of civilization. 

Schweitzer’s philosophical quest is, therefore, for a world-view 
which will restore to the individual his capacity for independent 
decision and moral judgment; which, by giving him an inner vision 
and spiritual ideals, will enable him to assert his personality in the 
world’s and society’s despite and thus re-create the possibility of 
genuine civilization. A quarter of a century ago Schweitzer wrote: 
‘Civilization presupposes free men, for only by free men can it be 
thought out and brought to realization...It is only an ethical 
movement which can rescue us from the slough of barbarism and 
the ethical comes into existence only in individuals’ (The Decay and 
the Restoration of Civilization, pp. 16 and 29). Today he still stands 
by his ethical individualism: ‘Civilization does not fall into our laps 
like a ripe fruit. The tree must be consciously cultivated if it is to 
bear fruit. It must be the work of free men who have in their minds 
a vision of the ends to be achieved. The world has no such vision 
today, and cannot achieve such a vision so long as the decline of free- 
dom and the capacity for thought continues. Everything that has 
taken place between the wars has hastened this decline’ (Spectator, 
February 18th, 1949). 

But Schweitzer failed to discover a valid world-view. With diffi- 
culty but complete frankness he accustomed himself to this ‘crushing 
result of knowledge’ — that it is impossible to attribute to the world 
a meaning in which the aims and objects of humanity have a meaning 
also. This acceptance of complete scepticism is the fundamental 
preliminary to his constructive thought. 


All thinking must renounce the attempt to explain the uni- 
verse. What is glorious in it is united with what is full of horror. 
What is full of meaning is united to what is senseless. The 
spirit of the universe is at once creative and destructive — it 
creates while it destroys and destroys while it creates, and 
therefore it remains to us a riddle. And we must resign ourselves 
to this. Look to the stars and understand how small our earth 
is in the universe. Look upon earth and understand how minute 
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man is upon it. We must not place man in the centre of the f 


universe. 

Only when thinking thus becomes quite humble can it set its 
feet upon the way that leads to knowledge. The first active deed 
of thinking is resignation— acquiescence in what happens, 
Becoming free, inwardly, from what happens, we pass through 
the gate of recognition on the way to ethics. (Christian Herald, 
New York, November 21st, 1934.) 


Recognizing, then, that resignation in respect of knowledge of the 
external world is an inescapable act of intellectual honesty, Schweitzer 
was faced with an irresolvable conflict between the scepticism of his 
world-view and the inner urgency of his life-view. With a decisive- 
ness typical of his whole life, in which practical reason always 
triumphed over theoretical, he put aside his intellectual pessimism 
in favour of his ‘certainty of volition’. Rejecting Descartes’ ‘cogito, 
ergo sum’ because I must live before I can think, Schweitzer finds 
the simplest and, therefore, most elementary knowledge of himself 
to be: ‘I am life that wills to live, in the midst of life which wills to 
live.’ 

As a statement of experimental fact this is incontrovertible. But 
the world presents the distressing spectacle, already noticed, of 
will-to-live preying upon will-to-live as part of the law of their being. 
Man, however, by virtue of his reason and volition, is potentially 
able to free himself, at least in part, from this cycle of killing and 
being killed. What he needs is a basic moral principle, inwardly 
compelling and universally valid, which he must recognize as a 
necessity for thought and which must bring him to an unceasing 
dispute with the instinctive animal nature within himself. 

For long Schweitzer sought this as yet unembodied concept. And 
then one evening, as a river steamer took him up the Ogowe to attend 
the sick wife of a missionary, there flashed into his mind, as he sat 
meditating on deck, the phrase ‘Reverence for Life’. Years later he 
wrote: “The iron door had yielded: the path in the thicket had 
become visible. Now I had found my way to the idea in which 
world- and life-affirmation are contained side by side. Now I knew 
that the world-view of ethical world- and life-affirmation, together 
with its ideals of civilization, is founded in thought’ (My Life and 
Thought, p. 185). For what are ethics but the recognition that it is 
good to maintain and further life: bad to damage and destroy it? 
‘Assuredly the origin of ethics is that something which is contained 
as instinct in our will-to-live is absorbed by conscious reflection and 
further developed.’ Ethics consist in our experiencing the same 
compulsion to show to all other wills-to-live the same reverence as we 
so readily show to our own. 
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Schweitzer ’s own description of the ethic of ‘reverence for life’ can- 
not be bettered: ‘A man is truly ethical only when he obeys the com- 
pulsion to help all life he is able to assist, and shrinks from injuring 
anything that lives. Life as such issacredto him. Hetears no leaf from 
a tree, plucks no flower, and takes care to crush no insect. Ethics are 
responsibility without limit to all that lives... 1 am thrown indeed 
by reverence for life into an unrest such as the world does not know, 
but I obtain from it a blessedness which the world cannot give. If 
in the tender-heartedness of being different from the world, another 
person and I help each other in understanding and pardoning, when 
otherwise will would torment will, the division of will-to-live is at 
an end. If I save an insect from a puddle, life has devoted itself to 
life, and the division of life against itself is ended’ (Civilization and 
Ethics, pp. 243-6). This is the ethic of love widened into universality. 

The chief charge brought against Schweitzer’s principle of ‘rever- 
ence for life’ is that it is an unexplained and logically unjustified 
short cut to a desired end. ‘Schweitzer’, it has been said, ‘is a 
philosopher with no scientific bent . . . but a mystic of ethical action 
and his philosophy is an instrument of his ethical will.’ I think this 
is substantially true. But, except for those who believe that only 
logical and scientifically demonstrable conclusions are valuable, the 
criticism is not damaging. If in this age of labels, one must be 
attached to Schweitzer’s philosophy, it might well be ‘mystical 
empiricism’. He would certainly agree with Mr Christopher Dawson 
that ‘philosophy is the offspring of religion and is a child which 
constantly returns to its parent’. Schweitzer’s basic principle is 
founded on his practical experience of a life-affirming will within 
himself, illuminated by the intuitive apprehension of an ethical truth. 

But, granting Schweitzer’s intuitive method of arriving at his truth, 
is the conclusion itself illogical? It is perhaps clearer to us today than 
it was in 1923 that, unless man learns to respect the right of others 
to continued existence, unless he can rise above what is generally 
but mistakenly called the law of the jungle, he will obliterate himself 
and all other wills-to-live. It may, of course, be man’s destiny to 
destroy himself and this world. But if the self-defence mechanism 
which Schweitzer calls our will-to-live does not deceive us, if life- 
affirmation and not life-negation is a proper attitude in our sojourn 
in this world, we can hardly doubt that we must learn to tolerate 
the same impulse in others. This mutual consideration is what 
Schweitzer has expressed philosophically as reverence for life. 

Schweitzer admits that his philosophy does not afford a neat 
solution for all problems. Nothing is further from the reality we 
experience than a system of thought which eliminates mystery and 
conflict. We have already noticed one conflict between the pessi- 
mism of Schweitzer’s external knowledge and the optimism of 
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his willing. He puts this aside with the characteristic remark that 
‘each one of us has to go his own way, but as one who means 
to help bring about deliverance’. Then there is the antimony 
between his pantheistic knowledge of God as the Universal Will-to- 
Live and his theistic experience of God as an ethical Will-to-Love 
within himself. This, too, he is content to leave unresolved — and 
his simile of the Gulf Stream of love moving inexplicably within the 
invisible walls of the Ocean of the enigmatic God of the forces of 
nature has been widely quoted. Thirdly, there remains a contradic- 
tion between the dualism which the choice between good and evil — 
the essential element of an ethical decision — presupposes, and the 
monistic tendency of his intuitive vision of the Oneness of all life. 
As Dr Seaver has acutely observed, Schweitzer’s philosophy 
remains a paradox: ‘ethically it leans towards theism and dual- 
ism, mystically towards pantheism and monism’. Goethe wrote 
somewhere that man is not born to solve the problem of the universe, 
but to find out where the problem begins, and then to restrain him- 
self within the limits of the comprehensible. Schweitzer, who is 
greatly indebted to Goethe, feels the same: ‘Anyone who has 
recognized that the idea of Love is the spiritual beam of light which 
reaches us from the infinite, ceases to demand from religion (or 
philosophy) that it shall offer him complete knowledge of the supra- 
sensible. He ponders indeed on the great problems... but he is 
able finally to leave them on one side’ (My Life and Thought, p. 277). 
This is the last paradox in Schweitzer’s thought. He calls himself 
‘with confidence a restorer of that rational thought which refuses to 
make assumptions’. But reaching a stage where rationalism can go 
no further, he is obliged by his premises and temperament to take 
the plunge into mysticism. Having explored all other directions in 
vain, thought at last finds its only stable basis in an inner compulsion. 
The oriental recognizes the validity of this ‘passing over’ from 
experience to intuition more readily than a westerner. Schweitzer, 
while insisting that only mysticism can provide the inwardness 
which most western philosophies lack, is, however, characteristically 
European in his desire to avoid the eastern heresy of passive self- 
perfection, to which mystics are prone. Unreflective activity and 
inactive contemplation are equally repugnant to Schweitzer. It is 
not for him enough to see the vision, if it does not inspire us ‘to 
bring about deliverance’. 


Human thinking must, no doubt, face all the enigmas of 
human existence which present themselves to thought and 
harass it, but in the last resort it must leave the incomprehen- 
sible uncomprehended, and take the path of seeking to be 
certified of God as the Will of Love, and finding in it both inner 
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peace and springs of action. Mysticism only takes the road to 
life when it passes through the antithesis of God’s will of love 
with his infinite enigmatic creative will, and transcends it. 
(The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, p. 379.) 


In order to stress its active impulse, Schweitzer calls his ethic of 
reverence for life ‘ethical mysticism’, which Dr Seaver describes as 
‘a telescopic term, combining serviceable activity in the world of 
sense with spiritual experience of Infinite Being’. In such mysticism 
the ‘gruesome truth’ that spirituality and ethics are two different 
things no longer holds good. With Goethe, Schweitzer would say: 


Be true to thyself and true to others... 
And let thy striving be in love 
And thy life be an act. 


This is the pattern of the life of the ‘inward man with an active ethic’ 
which it is the object of Schweitzer’s philosophy to produce. 

In one of his theological works Schweitzer describes the only true 
ethic as ‘one which is able, on the basis of one and the same con- 
ception, to give an ethical interpretation to all that a man experiences 
and suffers, as well as to all that he does’. (The Mysticism of Paul the 
Apostle, p. 125.) The ethical mysticism of reverence for life is intended 
to operate in this comprehensive sense, to apply to all men in their 
relations with all things, to the great decisions of life and to its daily 
details, to both thought and action. Schweitzer’s own abandonment 
of a career of great academic and artistic distinction in order to 
dedicate himself to the service of the African negroes, as well as his 
notorious compunction towards the least of living creatures and 
plants, exemplify the practical implications of his ethic; though 
those who assert that it can only be exercised away from modern 
society overlook his own quite explicit refusal to sanction a wide- 
spread evasion of social obligations. He faces, without being able to 
solve, the painful enigma of living creatures requiring the death of 
others to keep themselves alive, and regards it as putting us under an 
obligation to all other forms of life in order to discharge the debt we 
have incurred in process of keeping ourselves alive. There must be 
no thoughtlessness in regard to life: ‘The farmer who has mown down 
a thousand flowers in his meadow to feed his cows, must be careful 
on his way home not to strike off in heedless pastime the head of a 
single flower by the roadside, for he thereby commits a wrong against 
life without being under the pressure of necessity’ (Civilization and 
Ethics, p. 252). Each decision about taking life — whether in self- 
defence, for food or to save another living creature — must be made 
with a full sense of individual responsibility. To choose the lesser of 
two evils is not good, and to take any life is always an evil, though 
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sometimes it is the lesser evil and must be sadly chosen. “The good 
conscience is an invention of the devil’, in a world where all life has 
been created for a cosmic purpose which we cannot fully under- 
stand but which we cannot presume is merely for man’s convenience, 

This brings Schweitzer to the conflict between individual ethics 
and public or social morality. He comes down decisively on the side 
of the individual: 


Individual ethics without social ethics are imperfect, but they 
can be very profound and full of vitality. Social ethics without 
individual ethics are like a limb with a tourniquet round it, into 
which life no longer flows. They become so impoverished that 
they really cease to be ethics at all. The essence of humanity 
consists in individuals never allowing themselves to think 
impersonally in terms of expediency as does society (e.g. ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ or any ‘General 
Will’ theory), or to sacrifice individual existence in order to 
attain their objective. (Civilization and Ethics, p. 157). 


It is rightly objected that life in society is impossible without a great 
number of mutual accommodations which are more or less expedient. 
Schweitzer, of course, understands this. But he wants to make us 
weigh the ethical and expedient causes involved in each decision, 
instead of taking them for granted, and to accept personal responsi- 
bility for the consequences. His omission of any scale of values by 
which we might quickly test our conclusions is, therefore, quite 
deliberate, since a set of criteria can all too easily be perverted to 
justify selfishness. It may be that he expects too much of human 
nature, but that has ever been the prerogative of the philosopher. 
And I think Schweitzer would agree with a great scientist: 


Unquestionably, when considering the majority of men, it is 
possible to doubt the reality of the moral idea. The examples 
we see daily enable the pessimist to ask himself if the chasm 
between the animal and man is as deep as we thought. The 
answer is that we are still at the dawn of human evolution, and 
that, if only one man out of a million were endowed with a con- 
science, this would suffice to prove that a new degree of liberty 
had appeared. (Lecomte du Noiiy: Human Destiny, p. 110). 


It needs to be emphasized that, although Schweitzer’s ethic is 
opposed to most of the current social and political panaceas because 
these all, to a greater or less extent, promise salvation by alleviating 
man’s external circumstances, it does not preach an unbridled 
individualism. It requires the individual of his own free will to place 
his wealth and energy at the service of the community. He who 
possesses little can give at least of his labour and leisure to some 
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service for his fellows. The happy, the healthy, the gifted, the 
successful, the industrious — from each is due his debt to humanity 
for his especial good fortune. Reverence for life is ‘an inexorable 
creditor’, endlessly demanding that we shall, as men, give ourselves 
to other men who need help, sympathy, love. ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need.’ 

This Marxian phrase provokes one of the more justified criticisms 
of Schweitzer’s ethic. For what is to be done during the indefinable 
period of waiting for reverence for life to become a generally observed 
moral precept? This question, and the legitimate scope of state or 
communal interference in our complex society, are matters with 
which Schweitzer has not yet explicitly dealt. This is a lacuna. But 
in emphasizing the individual nature of ethics Schweitzer has seized 
upon an important truth which the world today too lightly disregards. 
For civilization to develop, Church, State and Society must cease to 
claim authority in their own right, and become capable of growth 
as reflections of the progress of their members towards spiritual 
integrity and independence. A true ethic cannot be imposed. 
Civilization advances by an increasing awareness and mutual respect 
for each and every will-to-live. “We need a society, a faith and a 
church that respect and exalt the individual, calling forth all the 
powers of ethical thought and devotion that are innate within him. 
Churches (and states) for the most part tend to decry unhampered 
thinking’. 

In his liberal Protestantism and Christian-humanist emphasis on 
the sanctity of individual personality Schweitzer is a true child of 
western Europe. But he has read much eastern literature and its 
influence is manifest in his philosophy. His view of the universe 
compounded of creative, destructive and moral forces is similar to 
the classification underlying the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Shiva and 
Vishnu. The Oneness of all life is a predominantly eastern conception 
and reverence for life has obvious affinities with the doctrine of ahimsa 
and Buddhist compassion. Indeed, the parallel with Gautama the 
Buddha is remarkable: both in the circumstances of their times, 
when religion had ceased to be a living faith and philosophy had 
become a dialectical exercise, and in their insistence on ethics as the 
way to salvation. That there are even greater differences is true; but 
there is one other marked similarity. Both refused to be drawn into 
speculative controversy. Unless he repairs the omission in his 
unpublished third volume, the failure to support his ethical message 
with a metaphysical statement may yet prove the greatest weakness 
in Schweitzer’s philosophy, as it did in the Buddha’s. 

The differences between the Buddha and Schweitzer are not 
merely due to their very different cultural heritages; they were pre- 
occupied with exactly opposite problems— Buddha to wean his 
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countrymen from contemplative passivity and mechanical ritual 
towards moral activity, Schweitzer to ground the unreflective activity 
of the West in thought and spirituality. Starting from opposite 
ends, both sought to unite Wisdom and Method. But, despite these 
similarities, Schweitzer remains essentially western in his life- 
affirmation. He does not seek through ethics to renounce the world 
but, by gaining inner freedom from it, to labour here more effectively 
— to gain the truth that sets men free from earthly bondage so that 
they can attain genuine unselfishness. And, for all that he owes to 
eastern thought, he owes far more to the western tradition; to Jesus 
for his ethic of absolute love and his example of the power of spiritual 
force: to St. Paul for the vindication of the supremacy of thought in 
religion: to Goethe and Spinoza for a philosophy of nature and a 
lesson in the spiritual value of manual work: to Kant for the moral 
imperative: to Bach for his artistic integration of the sacred and the 
secular: and to all these in some degree for the mystical approach to 
an active life. 

In an essay published in Schweitzer’s seventy-fifth year it appears 
that some of the anxieties of our time are weighing down even 
his resilient spirit. All his earlier books were vibrant with the faith 
that ‘mankind will not have to tread the road to ruin right to 
the end’. Now, in his latest published comment, a more sombre 
note appears which leaves the choice in our own hands: ‘We are at 
the beginning of the end of the human race. The question before it 
is whether it will use for beneficial purposes or for purposes of 
destruction the powers which modern science has placed in its hands. 
So long as its capacity for destruction was limited, it was possible to 
hope that reason would set a limit to disaster. Such an illusion is 
impossible today, when its power is illimitable. Our only hope is 
that the Spirit of God will strive with the spirit of the world and will 
prevail . . . This it will only do when it has won its victory over that 
spirit in our hearts. Nothing can be achieved without inwardness.’ 


— 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS AND ENGLISH 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


RONALD TAYLOR 


THE relationship between national character and music is a question 
which has often been discussed and, indeed, from time to time in the 
history of music a composer or group of composers has set out to 
establish as the raison d’étre of musical expression a specific pro- 
gramme based on the belief that there are vital links between art and 
national heritage. 

Such movements have frequently reflected the stirrings of a social 
or political consciousness, as with the Russian and Bohemian 
nationalist composers of the nineteenth century. On the other hand 
many composers, such as Haydn and Brahms, have accepted as a 
matter of course their inherited store of folk-music and absorbed 
what they desired of it into their own creative personality. But 
England, notwithstanding the evident national spirit in the music of 
the Tudor composers and Purcell, had to wait until the very end of 
the nineteenth century before her music ceased to look to Europe for 
its vocabulary and discovered its own neglected folk-music; and it was 
only in 1908 that Cecil Sharpe published his first volume of English 
folksongs. A year previously had appeared Vaughan Williams’s first 
considerable work, Toward the Unknown Region, and a year later 
came the song-cycle On Wenlock Edge. 

Musical practice outside England had shown how national idioms 
could be assimilated into art-music without bringing any restriction 
in the range of expression or reservation in the breadth and intensity 
of appeal. This has a very relevant bearing on the situation in Eng- 
land, for the position of Vaughan Williams is not to be settled simply 
by docketing him as the English equivalent of a Borodin, or a 
Smetana, or a Grieg — a composer who did for his country what 
these and others had done for theirs. Perhaps the most important 
single fact behind this difference is that the appearance of a practical 
interest in English folk-music, and consequently of an art-music 
inspired by it, was so long delayed. Asa result not only the reception 
with which it met but also the relevance of the new possibilities it 
seemed to offer were totally different from what might have been 
expected if one had in mind only the effects of other, earlier national 
movements. The English folk-song movement was from its outset the 
province of professional musicians who, although they may have seen 
themselves as its agents in a gradually reviving national conscious- 
ness, had in fact to watch an ever-dwindling number of their elegiac 
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followers sadly attending its frail survival. Folk-song draws its life 
from an unbroken bond with popular experience, whatever form it 
may take, but in England there is nothing left of this bond except in 
a few lonely country communities, nor was there much left of it when 
artificial respiration was first applied. The national spirit has been 
nourished from other sources. The sophistication of the aristocratic 
eighteenth century gives us Rule, Britannia, whilst Edwardian and 
later patriotic pride swells to Land of Hope and Glory but it is un- 
likely that the paper-boy will be heard whistling a tune from Hugh 
the Drover. 

These are mere statements of fact but they go some way towards 
showing what external and uncontrollable forces were acting against 
Vaughan Williams in his original efforts towards a new national 
music with its roots in the soil— the peasant’s, not the politician’s 
soil. That a movement away from the European tradition should 
have been launched at this particular time may represent a vague, 
undesigned reflection of a general social feeling. Far more distinct, 
however, is its character as a reaction to the domination of the 
musical scene by Teutonic values, especially with the irresistible 
cogency given to them by Richard Wagner. It was presumably this 
vigorous determination not to become lost to view under the huge 
shadow of nineteenth-century German music that led Vaughan 
Williams, somewhat paradoxically, to study with Ravel — paradoxic- 
ally, because it would be difficult to imagine two’ composers better 
suited to show the differences between their two countries. 

Folk-songs are expressive in some way or other of national dis- 
position and activity, and may therefore present temperamental 
barriers to the outsider, whether because of the thought conveyed in 
the words or because of the musical style. Indian folk-music, for 
example, has an idiom which is alluring yet unfathomable to the 
average Englishman, whereas he will be quite at his ease in the com- 
pany of German folk-songs, and may even be found unwittingly 
singing one himself to political words. But neither the German nor 
any other European will respond to ‘John come kiss me now’ or 
‘Greensleeves’, nor, indeed, does the modern Englishman draw any 
living warmth from them. The reasons for this lie in the very nature 
of English folk-song. In the first place it is predominantly modal, and 
therefore purely melodic and unaccompanied; that is to say, it moves 
within a horizontal dimension without concern for hypothetical 
harmonic implications such as underlie the melodic writing of, say, 
the unaccompanied violin partitas and cello suites of Bach. Now 
European musical evolution has always been impelled and condi- 
tioned by harmony, so that it is extraordinarily difficult today, even 
with the greatest concentration, not to hear melody in terms of 
implied harmony. Hence the urge to supply an accompaniment to 
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all melody; and hence such barbarities as the violation of Gregorian 
chant by organ accompaniment. English folk-song also stands apart 
from this main stream and is therefore alienated from the tradition 
which is ingrained in the musical nature of Europe, and which 
England herself had also long accepted as the basis of her art-music. 
Gregorian chant survives because its roots are embedded in a univer- 
sal living faith and strengthened by a universal symbolic ritual; 
English folk-song ekes out a tenuous provincial existence in a few 
hamlets in the English countryside. 

This is not intended as a disparagement of English folk-songs per 
se, for there is in the best of them a grave beauty and an austere 
intensity which defy comparison. But the isolation to which their 
life has been committed is not accidental, neither is it revocable. 
And Vaughan Williams himself has had to admit that there are limits 
to what folk-music can express: ‘A folk-song’, he has said, thinking 
of English folk-song, ‘is at its best a supreme work of art, but it does 
not say all that there is to be said in music’. What he has been un- 
willing to see is that a style derived from these folk-songs is con- 
signed from the beginning to the same limitations. He has developed 
a harmonic technique from modal English folk-song. He is not, of 
course, the inventor of modal harmonic writing, but his particular 
exploitation of it, together with other melodically-based formule 
such as parallel common chord progressions following the melodic 
line, puts an unmistakable imprint on his music. 

The essentially melodic ethos of English folk-song brings with it 
a further corollary. Modal music has a defined emotional orbit 
whose restrictions do not apply to the world of the major and minor 
scales. The Dorian mode, in which so many of the most character- 
istic English tunes are cast, has a deep, sad dignity from which it can 
never escape. The sadness and the dignity are its very strength, but 
they are also its limits. And so Vaughan Williams is at his most 
moving, at his most convincing, in a lyric, elegiac mood with time for 
unhurried, composed reflection and description, and at his most 
uneasy and unsatisfying when he is busily whipping the music along 
at a great pace, intent on creating an impression of fierce agitation 
and burning passion. The melancholy modes will not stand this 
treatment and one cannot help but feel restless and uncomfortable 
when they are subjected to it. 

This leads to another point, A folk-song is, and can only be, self- 
sufficient; it is incapable of development. “The whole trouble with a 
folk-song is that once you have played it through, there is nothing 
much you can do except play it over again and play it rather louder’, 
as it was cuttingly (if ungrammatically) put by Constant Lambert. 
There is bound to be a conflict between music founded on folk-song 
material or idiom and any attempt at large-scale deployment of this 
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material in extended classical forms, such as the symphony or the 
concerto. Even the Russian nationalist composers show this incom. 
patibility, for where they are at their best and most characteristic— 
Borodin in the Second Symphony, for instance — the music is often 
being pressed unwillingly into a standard symphonic mould. And 
with the modal English folk-song the dilemma is still more apparent, 
Form, in all great art, receives its character from the nature of the 
content, and folk-music is as unable to give birth to a symphonic 
structure as is A Shropshire Lad to a national epic. 

It is, of course, true that the words symphony and concerto may 
not have an indisputable meaning which is fixed and timeless, that a 









































twentieth-century symphony is not, and cannot be, an eighteenth fF . \ 
century symphony, or a twentieth-century opera an eighteenth- lim 
century opera. But it is also true that there is something which may i 
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be called symphonic mentality — an attitude of mind, a mode of 
thinking — and it is this, and not such irrelevant questions as how 
many movements a particular work has, that is the true criterion of 
symphonic writing; and it is this that remains irreconcilable with the 
spirit of folk-song. 

To assert the existence of an inherent uneasiness in the relationship 
of national music to form is far from being a claim for the virtues of 
an insipid and characterless internationalism. Beethoven is as un- 
mistakably German as Moussorgsky is unmistakably Russian, but 
the source of their greatness is not their national accent, which is 
shared by scores of their lesser compatriots; it is something which 
they, and they alone, possess. The art of one of the greatest of 
twentieth-century composers, Bela Bartok, who seems often to be 
thought of as a Hungarian national composer and little more, shows 
how the specifically national element recedes before the advance of 
a powerful individuality; in this and in other respects there is a close 
spiritual kinship between the last string quartets of Barték and the 
last quartets of Beethoven. 

Many features in Vaughan Williams’s music receive a natural 
explanation in the light of this. One of his most evident shortcomings 


























































is an inability, particularly obtrusive in the symphonies of his matur- V 
ity, to write a scherzo or, indeed, a genuinely light, lively movement i 
of any kind. (That it should be in the Fourth Symphony that he | ™ 
makes what is perhaps his most convincing attempt at it has a signi- tl 
ficance which will be recalled later.) Merry dance rhythms are not | P 
congenial to modal melodies, and the most that Vaughan Williams : 





can usually muster is a lurching, clod-hopping heaviness in triple 
time. The impoverishment in the range of moods which the exclusive 
modal idiom brings tends to make so much of his music revert to a 
kind of single emotional norm, a common denominator of experience. 
The narrow limits within which the four movements of his Fifth 
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Symphony lie — a work which contains some of his most profound 
and beautiful music — cannot but weigh heavily against its appro- 
priateness and its value qua symphony. The same closeness of atmos- 
phere pervades his choral music, from miniatures like the Serenade 
to Music to the large-scale Sea Symphony, Sancta Civitas, and Dona 
Nobis Pacem. The emotional limitations of plainchant are equally 
obvious, but Gregorian music is not of this world; its life is condi- 
tioned and bound by self-encompassing, divine conceptions outside 
which it has no existence. Whereas Vaughan Williams moves very 
much among mortals, and is involved in common experiences which 
the range of Gregorian chant cannot include. 

Within small individual works of a defined emotional scope this 
limitation is a source of Vaughan Williams’s strength; the Fantasia 
on a theme of Thomas Tallis, The Lark Ascending, On Wenlock Edge, 
Flos Campi, show the beauty which can arise from an emotional 
alignment with the English folk-song idiom in the lyrical and rhap- 
sodical mood which most truly reflects its nature. Lyrical, in fact, 
is the concept which envelops his natural disposition and signi- 
ficantly defines his genius at its most spontaneous and most felicitous. 
He is undoubtedly also capable of realizing rhetorical or other non- 
lyrical ideas and moods, but only after much toil and strain, and the 
impression is left—as in the first movements of the Fourth Symphony 
and the Sixth Symphony — not so much of a composer striving but 
failing to express what he wants, as of a composer struggling to 
achieve something that is innately unsuited to the nature of his 
powers. The price paid by Vaughan Williams for such victories over 
his recalcitrant self on behalf of the symphonic deity is even greater 
than that paid by Brahms and Mahler in the same cause. And full- 
scale dramatic opera, as opposed to the very English genre of ballad- 
opera to which Vaughan Williams’s essays in this field essentially 
belong, is clearly not the place for the lyric temperament, as the 
musing equilibrium of The Pilgrim’s Progress betrays. 

How far the deliberate cultivation of what may be called the folk- 
song attitude towards composition is responsible for other flaws in 
Vaughan Williams’s music is probably insoluble and in any case an 
idle question. His comfortable and unconcerned diffuseness, for 
instance, which led to his being described as ‘floundering about in 
the sea of his ideas like a vast and ungainly porpoise, with great 
puffing and blowing’, may be due to a constitutional lack of self- 
Criticism, or to the self-limiting nature of folk-song which only allows 
a composer to ‘play his tunes over again and play them rather 
louder’. However this may be, there are many occasions on which 
such expansiveness is harmful to the form of the work and enervating 
to the listener; the Fantasia on a theme of Thomas Tallis would lose 
nothing in substance and gain immensely in structure if it were only 
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two-thirds as long, and the Epilogue of the Sixth Symphony, brief 
enough in itself, has made its point well before it is declared officially 
closed. This, no doubt, went into Peter Warlock’s shrewd but not 
unkindly meant remark that Vaughan Williams’s music was ‘all just 

a little too much like a cow looking over a gate’. 

But what of the ‘other’ Vaughan Williams, the Mr Hyde who 
made such an uncompromising entry in the Fourth Symphony and § 
the Piano Concerto, and stalks imperatively through much of the Sixth 
Symphony? Theevident disconcertion that the harsh, feverish F minor 
Symphony caused, and still causes, to critical judgment takes the 
form of a shamefaced appeal to the state of the world at the time it 
was written (1931-35) and a naive, even apologetic plea that it be 
related to its age. Of course it is related to its age; so is his Fifth 
Symphony, so is the Elizabethan madrigal, so is Dante, so is all art, 
This is, in fact, a prime instance of the discomfort experienced by 
most music criticism when, having cheerfully accepted the illusion 
that a work of art cannot, or should not, be other than totally self- 
contained, it finds itself faced with a work that does not accord with 
the pattern of development which it had constructed for itself in 
entirely musical terms. Cautiously and rather sheepishly it looks 
around for some external reason, some scapegoat, and having found 
something quaintly suitable, brandishes it solemnly aloft for all to 
see — the whole unfortunate business is now happily settled. 

_ The true significance of the Fourth Symphony and, less directly, 
of the Sixth, is a symbol at once of the struggle within Vaughan 
Williams himself, of the predicament of the whole folk-song school, 
and of the spiritual world inherited by the twentieth-century com- 
poser. The inexorable cruelty and harshness of this music is not an 
end in itself. Had it only appeared once, we might be tempted to 
write it off as an experiment which, since it apparently yielded no 
result suitable for further application, was unsuccessful; but its 
reintroduction with the Symphony in E minor, thirteen years later, 
appeared to invite an interpretation of it as an immanent force in 
Vaughan Williams’s mind, however long and for whatever reason it 
may have been kept out of sight. One might describe this force as 
that which is drawing Vaughan Williams away from his comfortable 
folk-song fastness and confronting him with the inhospitable desert of 
pitiless confusion in which the contemporary composer is struggling 
desperately to preserve an existence. Turning from the melancholy 
beauty of his own remote kingdom, he has been moved to try and 
come to terms with the real world of strident assertion and comprom- 
ised values; small wonder that he has found himself swept along 
involuntarily by the cruder but more powerful forces into whose 
midst he has ventured. But he could not, or would not, irrevocably 
throw in his lot with these forces. 
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Yet the conviction and the integrity that prompted this change of 
direction, although it was not unhesitatingly pursued, brought 
almost of its own accord certain qualities to his music whose absence 
had previously been so noticeable. The Fourth Symphony, what- 
ever its shortcomings, is his first achievement of genuinely symphonic 
stature. Released from the exclusive lyrical atmosphere of modal 
| folk-song, his thought assumes a dramatic quality and intensity 
adequate to sustaining the symphonic structure, and his intellectual 
control over his material has its fitting culmination in the unflinching 
contrapuntal writing which occurs throughout the work, most power- 
fully in the ruthless fugal epilogue. This is not the place to cavil at 
particular weaknesses or miscalculations in this symphony, traits 
which Vaughan Williams never looks like throwing off, such as the 
heavy-handed scherzo and trio and the unfortunate ponderosity of 
the ‘oompah bass’ figure (as the composer describes it) in the finale; 
the work as a whole appeared to prophesy the emergence of a com- 
poser whose importance had begun to extend beyond the narrow 
national limits which he had formerly chosen to set himself — but 
this composer seems unlikely ever to emerge. The recent Sinfonia 
Antartica is not a symphony at all but a piece of inflated film-music, 
with as little intrinsic value and as little hope of meaningful survival 
as the film from which it emerged. 

The Fourth Symphony, as the first sign of a re-orientation of out- 
look, was neither conclusive nor exhaustive. Vaughan Williams 
declined to carry the matter further until the Sixth Symphony, which 
offers, not a development or a purification of the conflicts faced in 
the earlier work, but a kind of compromise with the two worlds 
between which he has shared his artistic life. As such it is of crucial 
importance both for Vaughan Williams’s own art and for the repre- 
sentative views that can be formed about the reality and the value of 
such a compromise. From a technical point of view one may broadly 
say that the compromise is achieved partly by holding rigidly in 
check the modal, lyrical melodies and allowing them only rarely a 
full and characteristic appearance, and partly by energizing and 
exacerbating melodic and harmonic material which elsewhere in 
Vaughan Williams’s music would provide, and has provided, a serene 
and contemplative mood of unruffied calm. In short, what has been 
allowed to appear of the Vaughan Williams of the Fifth Symphony 
has been forced to accept in return for its survival terms which have 
changed its whole nature, and any danger that the folk-song atmos- 
phere would spread over the whole work and stultify the symphonic 
form is thereby removed. The way to forestall a potential enemy is to 
make him an ally. 

The Sixth Symphony is a symphonic achievement; but the features 
which keep it from being really great are inseparable flaws in 
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Vaughan Williams’s musical nature and not external aspects of his 
material. Both morally and aesthetically this is a case of volo, non 
valeo. That he is unable to break entirely with folk-song subjects 
brings an inevitable incongruity as a consequence; the swinging E 
major tune in the recapitulation of the first movement, magnificent 
in itself, is in most unsuitable company, and the disturbance of the 
artistic homogeneity — similar in effect, though not in style, to the 
noble yet curiously inappropriate tune in the middle of Holst’s Jupiter 
—is apparently a miscalculated gesture of concession. Vaughan 
Williams cannot live in this alien outside world; he is for ever looking 
back involuntarily over his shoulder at the contented little village he 
has left. Although he has looked squarely at the new, unkind reality, 
he is not happy with what he sees nor can he resign himself to the 
sacrifices which it has demanded. The G minor Symphony of the 
late E. J. Moeran, one of the most gifted of modern British com- 
posers and himself a collector of folk-songs, presents similarly awk- 
ward and unhappy union of the confidently, impressively symphonic 
and the unassumingly, lyrically miniature. 

Vaughan Williams has eventually found, with a patent reluctance 
and regret, that English folk-music will not of itself sustain large- 
scale musical forms. His friend Gustav Holst realized far earlier that 
this style pointed to a remote cul-de-sac, and being of greater intel- 
lectual perception, he fought throughout his life to wring from hin- 
self a broader mode of expression without renouncing his English 
heritage. For Holst’s as for Vaughan Williams’s determination we 
can have nothing save admiration. But integrity, like patriotism, is 
not enough. 

The absence of any wider acceptance of Vaughan Williams outside 
this country does not of itself signify much. The decay of the musical 
cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century has led to the cultivation 
of specific and recognizable national idioms which have been erected 
as warped criteria of value. This has then left the way open for the 
intrusion into musical judgments of all manner of prejudiced and 
irrelevant opinions, and for the appearance in musical organization, 
performance and criticism, of a highly vocal and influential class of 
pontifical axe-grinders whose self-assumed task is to relieve people 
of the arduous business of thinking for themselves. Arbiters of 
public taste have thus decided that Bruckner is too narrowly Austrian 
in outlook and style to be appreciated by English, French or Italian 
audiences, with the result that it is hardly possible for them to hear 
any of his music; or that Ravel is really too trivial for the German 
disposition, so that the superficiality of the average German’s 
acquaintance with his music need not be taken seriously, and need 
not therefore be rectified. 

Forces of this kind are, I am convinced, militating against a wider 
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appreciation of Vaughan Williams. It is clearly pointless to expect a 
warm reception of works which are in essence aesthetically unsatis- 
factory; the most wholly satisfying Vaughan Williams, the Vaughan 
Williams whose beauties are most perfectly set in their natural form, 
js not the puffing and blowing symphonist but the intimate composer 
of the Fantasia on a theme of Thomas Tallis, Flos Campi, The Lark 
Ascending, On Wenlock Edge, the fresh, direct composer of Hugh 
the Drover, Sir John in Love, and the music to The Wasps. For on 
one hand the serenity, and on the other the open exuberance, from 
which these works spring, are rare indeed in the contemporary 
world. And although much of this music is in the modal English 
mood, it presents no spiritual barrier to those who can respond to 
the melodies of Gregorian chant—and there must be few who cannot. 
That a Frenchman or a German is generally puzzled and unmoved 
bya tune like ‘Greensleeves’, whereas an Englishman takes readily to 
‘Sur le pont d’Avignon’ or ‘O Tannenbaum’, proves nothing about 
relative value or relative beauty; it merely symbolizes the extent to 
which insular English folk-music has been left on one side by the 
evolutionary tradition of European art-music. English folk-song has 
acool, grave, appeal which is no doubt felt by other nations to be an 
expression of tepid compromise, uncommitted half-feeling and 
plain dullness — like the Englishman himself. 

Yet in England also, ironically, it is fashionable to ridicule the 
‘folky’ style out of hand as a ‘cult of the flattened seventh’, although 
the decrial sometimes seems like a case of sour grapes, often heard, 
as it is, among composers who are painfully conscious of the 
meagreness of their own emotional resources and embarrassed by 
the presence elsewhere of a vein of genuine if limited feeling. Their 
reaction has been to revive the utterly false but always profitable 
antithesis of emotion and intellect, and to write busy, soulless move- 
ments in a style calculated to simulate the severity of Hindemith. No 
doubt the practice of Vaughan Williams and lesser composers like 
him has served to spread the illusion that an English symphonic 
tradition could be founded on folk-song, but to reject this folk-song 
per se, and to think that in saying that other countries will never ‘feel’ 
‘Greensleeves’ one is pronouncing sentence of musical death over 
English folk-song and everything that it led to, is to commit one of 
the cardinal sins of the modern age — failure to display a sense of 
relative values. 

A striking illustration of the fact that English folk-song has an 
appeal outside the ranks of a few Englishmen — an illustration all 
the more valuable for being one of the masterpieces of twentieth- 
century music — is Brigg Fair. Delius had no affinity with the folk- 
song movement — spiritually he was in any case no Englishman — 
and his music owes nothing to it. The distance between him and 
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Vaughan Williams is immeasurable. Yet a lovely Dorian tun 
threads its way through this set of rich orchestral variations which 
only Delius could have written, wholly at one with the spiritual 
moods of its surroundings. 

To future generations Vaughan Williams will probably appear asa 


































serene, kindly character who, apart from one or two sallies into the a 
. . . . : f 

world of cruel reality, cloistered himself in his own place of refuge-§ 4,,, 
a haven in the English countryside, a quiet, parochial retreat; and it § wor 
is not by chance that the most satisfying music of his spiritual next. § The 
of-kin, Herbert Howells, should be for the grave, reflective com. § Yt 
posure of the Anglican Church. The narrowness of Vaughan oe 
Williams’s range and appeal are inseparable from his chosen mode of & and 
expression. But to say this is inevitably to deny him a position among § 3s 
the few great, the few significant composers of the twentieth century. § 1 
The national inspiration embodied in the art of figures such as afi 
Sibelius and Bartok has been assimilated and re-lived through a we 
power of unique personality whose total mastery and self-assertion § inf 
over the situation rarely falters. The ultimate greatness of Bartok § du 
has nothing to do with Hungarian folk-music— many minor com. § & 
posers shared the same birthright; it rests on the personal greatness : 
of his mind, the battle which he fought to conceive of something of § yy; 
value to communicate to the decaying world of the twentieth-century § off 
spirit, and to succeed in communicating it in uncompromising and § / 
inescapable terms. The perfection with which ‘the nature of his e 
thought is identified with his forms and his style brings a unique su 
emotional and aesthetic experience to our age; it brings that whole- | 
ness of a work of art which Flaubert discerned and desired: ‘Le style 
n’est qu’une maniére de penser; plus une idée est belle, plus la} 
phrase est sonore. La précision de la pensée fait celle du mot.’ 0 
Vaughan Williams’s world is an English world; so is Shakespeare’s. J 9 
But Shakespeare’s is so much more than just that, whilst Vaughan § te 
Williams’s is not. It is the absence of this vital comprehensiveness, of — ™ 
a creative universality of appeal and response, which cannot but 





direct our judgment on his place in the music of our time. Fora 
composer to acknowledge and remain within his inherent formal 
confines is, no doubt, to apply a self-discipline which gives him his 
strength — Hugo Wolf, John Dowland, the Tudor and Elizabethan 
composers in general, Peter Warlock — but the size of a work of art 
has an a priori bearing on its merit, and a fine symphony is greater 
than a fine song. Vaughan Williams, along with many other and 
greater symphonists mangqués, has not always been content with his 
lot, yet he is unable to evade the endemic failings of his style. And it 
is to such limitations also that the appreciation of his art is by nature 
committed. 
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LAWRENCE AND ELIZABETH HANSON: Marian Evans and George Eliot. Oxford 
University Press, 25s. net. 


George Eliot’s Life, as related in her Letters and Journals was arranged and 
edited by her husband in 1885. It is an invaluable book, but as Mr and Mrs 
Hanson point out, ‘Cross was twenty years her junior, and was and remained a 
worshipper — not of the entire woman, but of ihe woman as he first found her’. 
The Hansons have attempted in this new study to trace the successive stages by 
which Marian Evans, the awkward girl and the dissatisfied woman, became 
George Eliot, the great novelist, toasted by Turgenev as the world’s greatest 
living novelist. They more than succeed in their attempt. This is a sensitive 
and moving biography, a story quietly told, but fascinating in its implications 
as well as its details. 

The secret of the young Marian Evans was her irrepressible desire to find both 
affection and intellectual stimulus in the same person. ‘For her the rescuing angel 
must offer both affection and at least the simulacrum of intellectual superiority.’ 
For a time both John Chapman and Herbert Spencer exercised a strong emotional 
influence on the half-diffident, half-confident girl, whose intellectual progress 
during this same early period has been so brilliantly charted by Joan Bennett. 
Chapman, however, lived in a tangle of domestic and outside complications, 
while Spencer preferred to keep to the ‘well-trodden intellectual path’ in all his 
relationships. It was the unhappily married George Henry Lewes, who met 
Marian Evans when he was thirty-six and she was thirty-three, who succeeded in 
offering her love and companionship, along with many other things which she 
lacked — ‘vivacity, cheerfulness, resilience, quickness, and a mind sufficiently 
well-armoured by nature and experience to protect her abnormal sensitiveness 
from any bruising contacts with the world’. ‘For the first time she was asked to 
support instead of hoping she might lean.’ 

The result of the meeting of Marian Evans and George Henry Lewes was the 
setting up of the most famous of all Victorian unmarried households and the 
dawn of George Eliot’s career as a novelist. The association eventually ended 
not in ostracism but in victory. When twenty-three years later they dined with 
Queen Victoria’s daughter, it was indeed ‘one of the greatest triumphs of morals 
over morality ever recorded’. The novels themselves were always conceived of in 
terms of the good that they might do. The methods of craftsmanship varied and 
were the subject of interesting experiment, but the purpose was constant. It had 
its roots not only in Marian Evans’s temperament but also in her intellectual up- 
bringing as a translator of Strauss and a student of writers like Comte. 

There are other studies of George Eliot, which examine both her early writings 
and the novels more profoundly than this book. There are more illuminating 
discussions of Victorian thought and its social background, but there is no 
previous study, which brings out as clearly as this the temperament of the artist 
and the internal and external forces which shaped it. In Adam Bede, George 
Eliot herself claimed that ‘our mental business is carried on much in the same 
way as the business of the State: a great deal of hard work is done by agents who 
are not acknowledged’. In this biography the agents are acknowledged: they 
never obtrude, but their functions are analysed with a scholarly and sensitive 
skill which Marian Evans herself would have been bound to acknowledge. “The 
goddess on her pedestal’, as Eliza Lynn bitterly called George Eliot, is not dashed 
to fragments on the ground by this biography, but the hard layer of stone is 
allowed to crumble away. 

ASA BRIGGS 

D 
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E. BREDSDORFF, B. MORTENSEN, R. POPPERWELL: An Introduction to Scandj- 
navian Literature from the Earliest Time to our Day. Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen: Cambridge University Press, 27s. 6d. net. 

This book fulfills its declared purpose, ‘to provide a short introduction to the 
history of Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish literature for readers in the English- 
speaking world’, but it does so rather unevenly. Miss Mortensen’s treatment of 
Swedish literature is outstanding once she gets through the medieval period 
and well into her stride with the literature of Sweden’s Age of Greatness, 
Her chapters are carefully constructed, her style is fluent, and she concen- 
trates on essentials in such a skilful way that it would be invidious to 
dwell on minor blemishes or on minor disagreements with her judgments. Her 
pages on Strindberg are particularly thoughtful and interesting. The other 
authors deserve an equal measure of praise only for their best work. This they 
do on the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. Mr Popperwell is specially 
happy in his treatment of Ibsen, Mr Bredsdorff in that of Georg Brandes, Martin 
Andersen Nexo, and Johannes V. Jensen. 

On the other hand, Mr Popperwell is unfortunate in his short study of Old 
Norse literature. For a reader fresh to the subject a brief historical introduction 
to the relationship between Norway and Iceland and a definition of the sense in 
which the terms ‘Old Norse’ and ‘Norseman’ are used would have made much 
that follows more clear. As it is, the reader is left with the impression that the 
Icelanders had rather an unfair advantage and that it was often pure luck that 
they, and not the Norwegians, created the literature that they did. In addition, 
there are passages where the narrative is not as clear as it might be. It would thus 
have been worthwhile to offer a fuller explanation of the relationship to one 
another of the titles Elder Edda and Younger Edda, and it would have helped the 
reader to expand slightly a statement like ‘Sigurd is the Siegfried of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, although the Edda version belongs to an earlier period...’ (p. 12), 
which is ambiguous as it stands. The term ‘burning-in of Njal’ (p. 14) is bound 
to puzzle the reader who has never had the English translation of an Icelandic 
saga in his hands. It is also a pity that Mr Popperwell does not follow the 
example of his co-authors and devote a few sentences to the Law Books written 
in Old Norse. 

In his work on nineteenth- and twentieth-century Norwegian literature Mr 
Popperwell’s style, especially his use of commas, often confuses the reader. The 
following sentence has to be read three or four times before the author’s meaning 
becomes clear: ‘In a number of books she (Amalie Skram) depicts women 
afflicted as she was herself, with a frigidity, which turns marriage into a torment 
of Hell for them and yet who are filled with a deep longing for, what for them 
must be, the unattainable’ (p. 225). By contrast, ‘a philologist of considerable 
dimensions’ (p. 136), though puzzling at first, is rather amusing. 

Mr Bredsdorff’s style is also often poor or even faulty. There are several bad 
grammatical errors like: ‘Steen Steensen Blicher was a Jutlander by birth and 
upbringing and spent his life as a poor parson there’ (p. 90) and the average 
English reader will be just as puzzled by unnecessary German terms like ‘Heimat 
literature’ (p. 165) and ‘carefree landsknecht’ (p. 152) as he will be embarrassed 
by the occasional purple passage like: ‘Among all the queer instruments of the 
seventeenth century Kingo alone sounds like a whole orchestra’ (p. 29). More 
serious than these points of style is, however, Mr Bredsdorff’s tendency to write 
unpleasant things about German literature where he can find an excuse to do s0, 
e.g. ‘the morbidity and crazy mysticism of German Romanticism’ (p. 81). It1s 
also unfortunate that he is so fond of the ‘apt label’. It is really more misleading 
than otherwise to call Jeppe Aakjaer ‘a Danish Robert Burns’ (p. 167) or Jakob 
Knudsen ‘the Carlyle of Denmark’ (p. 169). 

As for the book as a whole, there appear to be two directions in which it could 
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be improved in a second edition. There is so little space available for the litera- 
ture of Scandinavia before the Reformation that it could perhaps best be treated 
as a whole, either in one, or in two chapters. That would make it possible for 
such common phenomena as Runic Inscriptions, Law Books and Ballads to be 
treated in one place and not on three different pages in three slightly different 
ways. Any saving of space effected by such a plan could be devoted to giving an 
indication of which major works discussed are available in English translation. 
The convention of translating titles adopted by the authors makes the book easy 
to read for the reader without any knowledge of a Scandinavian language and 
that is all to the good, but such a reader, without further guidance, may easily 
assume that a book with an English title has appeared in English and, if he is at 
all insistent, may send many librarians hunting through old publishers’ lists for 
information that never was there. 
DUNCAN M. MENNIE 


J. F. S. Ross: The Achievement of Representative Democracy, The Third 
Aneurin Williams Memorial Lecture. Bowes & Bowes, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Third Aneurin Williams Memorial Lecture falls into two parts, one an 
apology for political science and the other a proposal for electoral reform. If 
there is a fault in the presentation, it is that the connection between these two 
parts is not made altogether clear. 

Early in his lecture Mr Ross regrets that ‘our sense of direction’ and ‘our 
grasp Of fundamental principles’ are threatened. He proposes, therefore, to 
examine ‘the bases of our faith’ so that he can discard whatever is not ‘of the 
true metal’. Unfortunately he is distracted from this design by an impulse to tell 
us that he senses ‘undercurrents of opposition’ to the employment of quantitative 
techniques. The people who make him uneasy are the political philosophers. He 
is himself an apologist for ‘a modern outlook’, scientific rather than historical or 
philosophical, for history and philosophy are held to be responsible for the 
hostility he senses. He quotes Professor Barbara Wootton, who says that ‘in so 
far as social research is successful, it must make obsolete the conclusions of even 
the greatest giants of earlier generations’, and he seems to accept the implication 
that the results of social research are of such a kind that they could supersede 
Aristotle’s contribution to the study of politics. Presumably therefore he thinks 
of those results as being of the same kind as Aristotle’s. At the same time, he 
appears to think that they might be of a kind to increase our ability to be success- 
ful in political activity, while political philosophy, which none the less he seems 
to allow includes Aristotle, is admitted not to do this. 

Whether or not the results of quantitative research are of the same kind as the 
conclusions of philosophy, when Mr Ross embarks on the second part of his 
argument he starts, ‘since any inquiry such as this must start somewhere’, from 
a point which was certainly not discovered by any very modern technique. He 
‘postulates the desirability of democratic government’ and proceeds deductively 
to argue ‘that there should be no uncontested elections; that there should be no 
elections of which the whole result was a foregone conclusion; that the electors 
should have a choice of persons as well as of parties; and that the political 
complexion of the House of Commons should correspond closely with that of the 
electorate’. All this leads him to recommend that form of proportional repre- 
sentation known as the single transferable vote. His brief lecture, which began 
with a plea for science, thus ends with an exercise in scholastic deduction. 

C. H. SIssoN . 


Davip Daicues: Robert Burns. Bell, 15s. net. 


The aim of this book is twofold: first to place Burns correctly in his historical 
context, and then to give a critical account of his poems. These, we are told, 
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should be seen as the ‘Indian Summer of a Scottish literary tradition’, and not as 
pre-Romantic ‘sports in the garden of English poetry’. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, from causes religious, political and linguistic, Scotland was 
culturally moribund. Two efforts were made to bring her round: the movement, 
started by Francis Hutcheson and culminating in David Hume, for competing 
with Englishmen in the sphere of English culture; and the movement, started by 
James Watson and culminating in Robert Burns, for resurrecting Scottish 
culture, by returning to past traditions of folk-poetry and folk-music. Burns 
belonged at heart to the second movement, and owed all his real successes to it; 
but he also had superficial connections with the first. The Anglicized literati of 
Edinburgh, who fostered his contemporary fame, encouraged him to write 
moralizing and sentimental verse in the English neoclassic fashion; and their 
influence was a perennial source of confusion in his poetic policy. The Songs 
represent Burns at his best and his most natural, working entirely in a native 
tradition: at his worst, and his most unnatural, while catering for an exotic taste, 
he perpetrated poems like The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

There is the historical thesis: it is most convincingly argued, and substantiated 
later during the critical examination of the poems. Thus, by quotations from 
Burns’s predecessors and contemporaries, we are shown how subtly he adapted 
traditional forms and themes to his own purposes; and it becomes clear that 
Burns the ‘heaven-taught ploughman’ was a persona adopted for the benefit of the 
Edinburgh sentimentalists, whereas the real Burns was a highly conscious 
craftsman. 

Most of the detailed criticism, however, is merely appreciative. Dr Daiches 
goes almost line by line through the poems, trying to identify and evaluate the 
literary effects achieved. With a difficult poet like Blake, this would be excellent; 
but with Burns, whose meaning and effects are normally crystal-clear, it seems 
largely superfluous. Worse, the anxiety to comment, when a bare quotation 
would suffice, is sometimes the ignis fatuus which leads Dr Daiches on to very 
treacherous ground. In one poem, he tells us, the internal rhymes ‘reinforce the 
note of equanimity and gentleness’; in another, considered twenty pages later, 
we find an internal rhyme helping ‘to suggest the proud snapping of the fingers 
at conventional society’. 

This sort of ‘fine excess’ (appropriately enough, for ‘fine’ is Dr Daiches 
favourite critical term) is the only weakness of the study: as a guide-book to 
Burns it will be invaluable, for, with one exception, it tells us all we need to 
know, and explains all we need to understand. The exception relates to the Songs. 
Again and again we are told that the Songs are Burns’s greatest achievement; that 
they cannot be appreciated properly without the music; and that Burns had a 
unique gift for writing words to fit a tune. Yet we are never given a chance of 
seeing words and tune together. The only time that music is quoted at all, it is 
quoted without the words. 

But in every other respect, the subject is adequately treated; and the author’s 
feeling for his subject is considerably more than adequate. To criticize Burns 
successfully, you need (among other things) a taste for obscene verses, an interest 
in alcohol, and a very broad sense of humour. Dr Daiches appears to have all 
three qualifications. He recognizes and salutes Burns’s talent for pornographic 
song; illuminates the conviviality of Tam o’ Shanter by describing it familiarly in 
terms of ‘pub’ and ‘bar’; and finally, a propos of the Address to Edinburgh, 
competes in breadth of humour with the poet himself: 

It is a frigid, artificial poem in stilted neoclassic English. Edinburgh is 
hailed as ‘Edina! Scotia’s darling seat!’ and the firm of Edinburgh plumbers 
and sanitary engineers who in a later generation adopted the name ‘Edina’ 
for their version of a necessary but hardly a poetic kind of seat were demon- 
strating, if somewhat crudely, real critical insight. 
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Burns’s first biographer and critic was a Prohibitionist: his latest seems to be a 
man after his own heart. 
PAUL TURNER 


JoHN BERRYMAN: Stephen Crane; F. O. MATTHIESSEN: Theodore Drieser; 
IRVING Howe: Sherwood Anderson; F. W. Dupre: Henry James; RICHARD 
Case: Emily Dickinson. American Men of Letters Series. Methuen, 15s. 
net each. 


There is something dispiriting and more than a little pompous in the idea of a 
long series of national Men of Letters. One expects an air of stiffly formal 
congratulation: marmoreal pats on the back, monumental jaws tilted at the 
camera, a certain fixity to the hair’s wayward gesture, a suspicion of dustiness on 
the freely flowing tie — and, mingled with it the national anthem, the shrill 
metallic applause of schoolmasters and children. More precisely, one fears that 
the books will play safe and arrive at nothing conclusive; biography will wrestle 
uneasily with books produced, marriages and divorces will get mixed up with 
themes and developments; at the end there will be a vague summary, relating the 
subject to his place in the noble unfolding of national tradition. One will put the 
book down with a final resigned stare at the bloodlessness of generalization and 
the official view. 

Oddly enough, this is not the effect of the five volumes listed above, members 
themselves of a larger and, one gathers, rapidly expanding crew. The reasons for 
this lie deep in the curious phenomenon of American writing, so different in aim 
and situation from our work over here and so productive, especially at the present 
time, of reflections upon the differences between the two cultures, and of chal- 
lenges to wider sympathy, greater tact and indeed closer self-scrutiny on our own 
part. What strikes one immediately is the eccentricity and in a sense rootlessness 
of American work. The American writer is usually in bitter opposition to what 
he feels to be the main-stream of national life; he rejects democratic optimism, 
exposes the provincial vulgarity around him, denounces the machinations of the 
industrialists and financiers, and has nothing good to say of the American Dream 
or Century or Way of Life. Both Poe and Melville were, to borrow Parrington’s 
phrase, shipwrecked upon the reef of American materialism. Poe was ‘an 
atrabilious dipsomaniac’ almost as resentful of his Virginian background as he 
was of the New England Brahmin cliques. Melville’s life was one long nightmare 
of isolation and loneliness. Hawthorne shrank from the busy romance of Salem 
into that twilit Calvinism where he pondered more and more about less and less. 
Emily Dickinson flitted about her Amherst house like a bridal ghost, thrusting 
lilies into the hands of a very occasional second-rate philosopher and endlessly 
retreating to compose the bird-like telegraphy, the pert dabs and bright pecks 
and arch flurries, of her poetry. Even Mark Twain was in revolt by the end of his 
life. And then of course came the great expatriates, together with those other 
writers who, while not entirely deracinated, composed much of their best work 
in and often about countries not their own. Seen in this light, American writing 
is as though our own nineteenth century and after had been made up only of a 
Beddoes, a Doughty, a Christian Rossetti, a Gissing, a Firbank, a Denton 
Welch — but no, we can’t compete. For when American writers are good, they 
are very good indeed. And they have, after all, provided us with our greatest 
novelist and our finest contemporary poet. 

The vitality of American work, at once fresh and mannered, exotic and naive, 
is all the more remarkable when one considers the difficulties with which it has 
had to contend. The continent’s geographical extent has proved a stumbling 
block; pioneered and industrialized, it has been much harder to assimilate 
spiritually. Many writers have wanted to belong. Some like Frost and Faulkner 
have become in the best sense regionalists, allowing themselves to be absorbed 
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into a landscape and a social pattern without yielding to provincialism. Others, 
one thinks of Edgar Lee Masters or Sherwood Anderson, have done their best 
work in the setting of their youth but have then either exhausted their talent or 
moved on to Chicago, New York, Europe, the South, without finding much more 
to say. Practical problems, of journalism for instance — spiritual problems of 
‘coping with success’ or of the ‘role of the artist” have rubbed the fine edges from 
their work; the amateur prophet or politician has taken the place of the pro- 
fessional craftsman; the thought has grown sentimental, the treatment slick. It 
needed an integrity as rugged as Dreiser’s to survive where Dos Passos faltered 
and Sinclair Lewis crashed. Others have accepted the nomadic aspect of 
American life with something of the gusto of Whitman; Vachell Lindsay con- 
ceived of himself as a wandering minstrel, Thomas Wolfe was more typical in the 
massive egoism of his spiritual quest. Such writing often employed a method of 
long rhythms, State names in incantatory lists, vague tough metaphors of the 
belly and thighs of America stretched below the sun, headlines glimpsed at street 
corners, railway journeys punctuated by dingy hotel rooms, alone with a bottle 
of rye and a Gideons’ Bible — MacLeish and Dos Passos were major excur- 
sionists, and there was usually an injection of left-wing politics just as there had 
been in the days of the Muckrakers, with no better result: war, witch-hunt, 
increasing silence. Hart Crane also took these journeys in what was perhaps the 
most serious attempt to write a ‘truly American poem’, The Bridge, but he never 
seemed to be able to stay on land for long; he was too fond of his mother, sailors, 
the vertical up and down movements of death and resurrection. The brilliant sea 
of his neurosis claimed him. Finally he jumped into it. 

America is a land of eavesdroppers, microphones hidden in walls, dictaphones 
waiting pertly behind curtains. It is a land of infinite progressively devalued 
reverberations where the big shots, who do in their way ‘think American’, are 
only too anxious to capture the lonely and eccentric, who suffer the predicament 
of not knowing what kind of an American they can ever hope to be. The writer 
is always in danger of being corrupted by a racket, and the rackets have the most 
imposing names and appear in the most respectable places. You whisper some- 
thing to your girl friend and go out to find your remarks garbled and gargantuan 
in the evening paper. You do some particularily personal deed and then wonder 
whether you have been type cast. This explains the high mortality rate in 
American talents. For every Truman Capote and Carson McCullers how many 
have gone dead in Hollywood? It also explains the pleasantly unofficial nature 
of this American Men of Letters series. For the hyper-commercialism of the 
publishing business has led to the formation not only of an American avant-garde 
but also of a kind of conspiracy of young writers and teachers in the Universities. 
Such people are the authors of these books, They are — with top marks to Mr 
Dupee for his brilliant study of James — very well worth reading. 

PATRICK ANDERSON 


D. W. S. LIpDERDALE: The Parliament of France. Hansard Society, 18s. net. 


Mr Lidderdale states in his preface that his purpose is ‘to give to English 
students of parliamentary institutions some account of the highly developed and 
extensive body of procedure used by the Parliament of France’. This is carrying 
modesty to the point at which it risks misleading the casual reader. His book, 
though it is addressed in the first place to an English audience and devotes 
rather more than half its space to the exposition of procedure, does at least 
two important things that are not even hinted at in the sentence quoted. It 
offers to the English-reading French student of politics the only complete and 
documented account of the modern French parliament and its working, and to 
the English student an introduction to the French political system itself. It 
would, no doubt, be possible to write an account of the Supreme Soviet of the 
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U.S.S.R., without providing any clue to the political system of which the Supreme 
Soviet is a convenient embellishment, but it is no more possible to do that in the 
case of France than it would be in that of England. The French Parliament is as 
much the hub of French political life as the Cabinet is here and any discussion 
of it demands in the first place a statement of the legal and historical framework 
in which it is set and in the second place leads naturally to a series of introductory 
remarks on the rest of the political machine. 

Mr Lidderdale accepts the first of these compulsions, but not the second. He 
devotes three short chapters to the history of parliamentary assemblies in France, 
one to the origins of the IVth Republic, five to the place of Parliament in the new 
Constitution, and one to past and present electoral systems. The remainder is 
astraighforward account of procedure, which inevitably includes much valuable 
material on the strength of the position of the individual deputy, the working of 
the Committee system, parliamentary control of finance, the relations between 
the two Chambers and those between Parliament and Government and other 
points of interest to circles wider than those of the specialist in parliamentary 

rocedure. 

; So far, so good. But Mr Lidderdale has set out with the evident intention of 
restricting his investigations to purely factual descriptions of the work of Parlia- 
ment. He eschews all criticism on the one hand and on the other, any tendency 
to stray beyond the enceintes of the Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg. This 
is to be interpreted literally: Mr Lidderdale gives us the physical history of the 
two palaces, but nothing, for instance, of the history of the office of Prime 
Minister, or of the Cabinet, both of which are surely as relevant to the considera- 
tion of the powers of Parliament and the Deputy as is the history of Parliament 
itself. In the same way, he tells us something of the functions and status of 
the political groups, whose existence is now recognized both by the Constitution 
and the réglement, but nothing of the political parties of which, on the Left 
atleast, the political groups are in varying degrees the parliamentary expressions, 
and whose relationship with Parliament vitally influences the position of the 
private Member, that of the Government, and ultimately the whole parliamentary 
system. To omit any reference to the nature of local government in France is, 
similarly, to leave out another factor which helps to establish the balance — or 
lack of balance — of power between Deputy and Minister. Mr Lidderdale’s 
description of the legislative process is incomplete, because it omits the role of 
Cabinet, Civil Service and Conseil d’Etat in the drafting of Bills — though this is a 
field on which almost nothing is known and on which his special qualifications 
might well have thrown a useful light. 

It is a pity that Mr Lidderdale did not see fit to include quite short sections, 
relating these points to his main theme and otherwise maintaining his present 
precautions. It is also difficult to understand how he failed to note the increasing 
impatience with the rigidities of Article 20 of the Constitution (governing the 
— between the two Chambers) and the stupid dilemmas that have arisen 
tom it. 

The opportunity to make additions of this kind will soon come. It is the fate 
of anybody trying to write on French politics to find a good deal of his material 
out of date by the time it is in print. Since Mr Lidderdale wrote his final Adden- 
dum, the Council of the Republic has accepted a resolution of the Assembly, 
suggesting the revision of eleven articles of the Constitution, thus opening the 
way to a rapid revision, if agreement can be reached; a new electoral law has 
been passed and used; further amendments to the rules of procedure are con- 
templated and practice has clarified some constitutional questions which were in 
doubt, including the sense of the term ‘parliamentary immunity’ and the circum- 
stances in which a Prime Minister may resign. It has become possible to make at 
least preliminary estimates of the real role in legislation of the two consultative 
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Assemblies (Economic Council and Assembly of the French Union), of the 
stability of political groups and similar matters. There is also to be a new 
budgetary procedure, when the Commission now preparing a new law on the 
subject has dragged its slow length to the appropriate point. It is to be hoped that 
the public spirit of the Hansard Society will make it possible to have a new 
edition covering these points, without too long a delay. Mr Lidderdale’s know. 
ledge of his subject is so extensive, his sense of order and gift of exposition of 
complicated procedural questions so exemplary, his training as a Senior Clerk to 
the House of Commons so fitting, that he cannot be allowed not to pursue the 
work he has so brilliantly begun. Meanwhile, he has provided a work which is 
as near as human imperfection can get to being a model of its kind and which 
imposes itself as the basis of any future study of the same subject, either in 
English or in French. 
W. PICKLES 


RutTH Lypia Saw: The Vindication of Metaphysics: A Study in the Philosophy 
of Spinoza. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. net. 


How many students today, opening the pages of Spinoza’s Ethics, would be 
prepared in all seriousness and honesty to ask themselves: ‘Is he perhaps right?’ 
Not right in his criticisms of Descartes or the scholastics; not right about the 
indivisibility of extension or the connection between will and understanding; but 
right about the nature of Reality, right about the Universe or God. One is 
reminded of Lowes Dickenson, travelling in India, being asked by the Maharajah, 
‘Tell me, Mr Dickenson, where is God? Can Herbert Spencer lead me to him, 
or should I prefer George Henry Lewes?’ Today most students have been 
brought up to doubt whether Spinoza’s language is meaningful: Dr Saw well 
understands this and her book is a gallant attempt to persuade the reader to make 
a fresh beginning, to undertake an impartial examination of Spinoza’s Ethics. 
‘If I can induce him to think, for a time, at any rate, that perhaps Spinoza is 
right, I shall be satisfied.’ 

This is a notoriously difficult enterprise in which success is hardly to be hoped 
for. Miss Saw makes a determined attempt upon many of the fundamental 
problems and on some of them she sheds some light — on the difference between 
Descartes’s view of truth and Spinoza’s view of truth, for example, in Chapter 1; 
on Spinoza’s a posteriori proof of God’s existence (Chapter m). But her explana- 
tion of psycho-physical parallelism hardly considers the basic difficulty — how to 
correlate the causal relations of bodily movements with the logical relations of 
ideas. And in her picture of Spinoza’s world, Miss Saw seems not to attach 
enough importance to the panpsychism which is introduced so casually in E. Il, 
xiii, Sch. Like most other commentators on Spinoza, Miss Saw is obliged to pass 
by many difficulties with an optimistic gesture. What, for example, has anyone 
ever made of ‘those matters which pertain to the duration of the mind without 
relation to the body’ (V. xx, Sch.)? Miss Saw is evidently very much troubled by 
it, and by other passages in which she detects signs of an attitude towards 
Substance which is not justifiable by reference to the system. Did Spinoza after 
all believe that the God whose existence he had demonstrated, was the Lord God 
of his fathers? If so, these beliefs rested on something other than pure reason, 
something outside a system of philosophy. And Miss Saw is inclined to hold that 
those who think Spinoza is right about the Universe are still free to take a further 
step — to believe (not on rational grounds but not against reason either) in God 
as a Person. The subject is a terribly difficult one and there may be much to be 
said for this view: but surely there is very much to be said against it — indeed, all 
that Spinoza says against Imagination. It seems to me that Miss Saw is not 
sufficiently aware of the great gulf fixed between the god Substance and the God 
of Jewish and Christian religion; nor between Christian ethics and Spinoza’s 
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articular brand of mental hygiene. She thinks we can pass easily from the one 
to the other and her avowals have the ring of true conviction: but surely the two 
are worlds apart. 
KARL BRITTON 


R. Bassett: Democracy and Foreign Policy. The London School of Economics: 
Longmans, Green, 42s. net. 


This important polemical treatise is not a general criticism of diplomacy when 
subject to democratic controls. It is a study in the folklore of foreign affairs 
which grows up to protect public opinion and self esteem from the wounding 
facts, and in particular of the myths which now surround British foreign policy 
of the 1930s, its makers and its contemporary critics, its failures and above all its 
opportunities, and of the almost irresistible political and anti-historical influence 
which these myths exert. Mr Bassett disposed not long ago of one fable: Lord 
Baldwin’s supposed admission that the re-armament question was eschewed in 
1935 for election reasons,’ although the former prime minister’s official 
biographer appears to have incompletely absorbed this historical revision. He 
now deals with a larger subject; but the mission of even the present imposing 
book is concentrated into a case study of the Sino-Japanese ‘dispute’ of 1931-33 
as it affected British public opinion in Parliament and the press at the time and 
in succeeding years. 

The essence of the argument is that the idea that a demand for ‘sanctions’ 
against Japan was a consistent policy of the organized Left is a party-political 
fiction; that when sanctions were advocated at the time, they were in all respon- 
sible quarters made conditional upon the participation of the United States, a 
condition which was on the evidence quite illusory; and that the consequences of 
‘sanctions’ or of the less specific ‘strong lead’ to the League of Nations to coerce 
Japan — which was a far more usual demand — were, with rare individual excep- 
tions, never faced. Since this was a period of most activepr opaganda by all sectors 
of the Left for disarmament, the problem of Japanese retaliation against any serious 
interference was avoided by the ‘covenanters’ or ‘sanctionists’ of the Left, and 
this dilemma certainly led to astonishing confusions of thought and utterance 
which were prolonged into after years. When they did face the problem, so the 
argument runs, the Government’s critics reluctantly showed as much sympathy 
with the limitations of official action as the exigencies and opportunities of 
minority opposition would allow. It has been convenient for the survivors and 
heirs of the Left of the 1930s to pretend that, in the words of the title of one of 
their books, We were not all wrong; and a far wider section, perhaps the majority, 
of contemporary public opinion has been tempted to treat the imaginary school 
of whole-hoggers for collective security as representing in some way their own 
retrospective general will. But this is a delusion. In fact no school of hard-headed 
advocates of preventive war against aggressors ever existed. Looking back one 
can see that the nation was morally and physically unprepared for leadership in 
even the most just war; it was only prepared verbally (as in the Peace Ballot) to 
‘combine’, for indefinable action against an aggressor, ‘with other nations’, who 
in the event showed no inclination or power of entering into such a combination. 

Mr Bassett does not present an analysis of events in the Far East on their own 
account, nor, except incidentally, of their reflections elsewhere than in Geneva 
and in our domestic political controversy. He does, however, usefully divide the 
period of the dispute into four phases; the first, from the earliest Manchurian 
incident in September 1931 until the end of the year, covering the first meetings 
and resolutions of the League Council; the second, from then until the end of 
March 1932, during which time Manchukuo was established, the incidents 
involving the international settlement at Shanghai took place and the American 

1 The Cambridge Journal, vol. II p. 84 (November 1948). 
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declarations of policy were issued; the third, which he describes as waiting on the 
results of the Lytton Commission; and the fourth, which includes the publication 
of the Lytton Report, the League meetings which dealt with it, the short-lived 
unilateral British arms embargo against both disputants, the further Japanese 
operations in North China, and finally, the Tangku Truce at the end of May 1933, 

Such evolution in the contemporary criticism of the ‘National’ Government's 
policy as Mr Bassett can discern corresponds in its earlier manifestations to these 
phases. He describes it as proceeding trough ‘baffled anxiety’ (once the import- 
ance of the Manchurian question was ‘elatedly recognized), through charges of 
dilatoriness and failure to co-operate w, +h the United States, to those of treachery 
towards the Covenant of the League, and finally the accusation of having ‘sabot- 
aged the collective system of the League’, an accusation which ‘by an easy transi- 
tion to be parallelled in later cases’ (i.e. in other questions of foreign policy) 
developed in the long run into the charge of encouraging Japanese aggression. 
Nevertheless, to discern such a pattern of developing criticism from Mr Bassett’s 
record is not at all easy. There were some extreme ‘sanctionists’ early on, there 
was one consistent voice of condemnation in the Manchester Guardian; and even 
when, at the time of the Japanese violation of the international Settlement at 
Shanghai, there seemed a new hope of international co-operation (if only for the 
wrong ‘imperialist’ motive), the demand for sanctions merely became wider 
rather than deeper and more responsible. It is this fact that the record between 
1931 and 1933 shows among the Government’s critics so little evolution towards 
accepting coiite que coiite the strategic implications of a radical interpretation of 
the Covenant and the sacrifices which this would entail, that makes Mr Bassett’s 
skilful and patient pursuit of the trail of eighteen months’ alternately plaintive and 
furious equivocations somewhat fatiguing to follow, despite the irreproachable 
standard of his work. His method is to analyse the reaction, in the daily and peri- 
odical press, in public meetings and in Parliament to each change in the diplomatic 
or military situation as it occurred, to comment on the criticism of official policy 
in the light of the factual evidence available at the time or subsequently and with 
reference also to the critics’ consistency and to exhibit its relation, if any, to the 
mythology of later years. There is so much repetition in this irreducible material, 
in spite of the changing political circumstances, that the analysis of it, occupying 
some four-fifths of the book, may have its chief value as a source for reference. 
The section of the book labelled ‘Commentary’ is an able summary of the issues 
involved and of the groupings of party opinion, but it ranges into later years and 
is almost independent of the previous chronological analysis. 

There are, however, some valuable historical corrections which emerge from 
Mr Bassett’s running defence of official policy, and one of the most important 
concerns the question of Anglo-American co-operation. The charge that the 
British Secretary of State, Sir John Simon as he then was, rebuffed offers of the 
United States Secretary of State Mr Stimson, thereby ruining a prospect of co- 
ordinated U.S. and League action which would have overwhelmed Japanese 
aggression by diplomatic weapons, is a legend which springs out of one political 
document. This was the United States’ note to China and Japan of January 7th, 
1932, reminding the disputants of the American concern to maintain the Nine 
Power Treaty on Far Eastern affairs. The British Government omitted to take 
parallel action to the American démarche when invited subsequently (and rather 
casually) to do so, and Sir John Simon (in the outcome of telephone conversations 
with Mr Stimson in the middle of February which became famous) was not 
prepared to join in a further United States’ statement linking the Nine Power 
Treaty with non-recognition of the Japanese alteration of the political status of 
Manchuria — although in fact the League did itself take similar action as regards 
non-recognition. On the basis of what was known at the time of these Simon- 
Stimson exchanges, there was bitter criticism of the British ‘cold shoulder’ to 
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America. This led, as the Manchurian crisis developed, to the Americans being 
grotesquely miscast by the British Left press as collective security champions, and 
in due course as advocates of an arms embargo against Japan, when in fact not 
only was Great Britain the sole power ever to place an embargo on the combatants 
but (as Mr Bassett shows) there is now explicit proof.that the Hoover administra. 
tion, let alone Congress and the public, were in fact dead against any sanctions 
whatever, while their successors remained uncommitted. Much was done, hoy. 
ever unintentionally, by Mr Stimson’s first book published in 1936, to reinforce 
the anti-British legend in the course of reasonably exploiting his personal good 
intentions; and apart from its effect in Great Britain, it certainly contributed to 
the American isolationism in the later 1930s which misled the Axis powers, if not 
Japan. Mr Bassett is able to point out that this effect was largely due (in this 
country at any rate) to the book being dishonestly read. And further, where he 
takes issue with Mr Stimson himself, he has the better of him. But his defence 
does tend to overlook the technical clumsiness of the famous Foreign Office com. 
muniqué on the subject of the American note of January 7th, and overlooks also 
a continuing lack of resource on the part of the Office, usually so wise and intent 
in its relations with the State Department, in keeping a balance between Geneva 
and Washington. The truth is, however, that arguing over details of contempor- 
ary and retrospective comment tends to obscure the same vital point as was missed 
at the time by most articulate opinion. This question, which has not been cleared 
up by Mr Stimson or Lord Simon! or by Mr Bassett, and which the relevant 
volume of the British Foreign Office Documents may not clear up when it is 
published (since it will not reproduce Foreign Office minutes), is how far the 
ostensible reason for missing the almost unique opportunity of joint action with 
the State Department — that the policy of H.M.G. was dependent on League 
decisions — was a valid one. Was not the real reason for this failure the prospect 
of being led by the will of the wisp of American co-operation to demonstrate ina 
way which might have stampeded the League into a course of action leading much 
further than isolationist America would in fact follow? 

Far from there ever being a question of the State Department being ‘left ona 
limb’ (as subsequent American propagandists of both the Left and Right were 
wont to allege), the real danger was of a situation developing in which the League 
would have to rely almost exclusively upon British armaments as well as British 
political initiative if it had risked a bluff to coerce Japan and the bluff had 
been called. No one realizes better than Mr Bassett that the strategical question 
lay at the heart of the matter, and that this for the British Government was the 
protection of their country against the risk of war which neither its armaments 
nor its morale permitted it to face sincerely in the era of the Peace Ballot. This 
being so, some of his able defence of official policy may be found ambiguous in 
effect, notably his retorts to the contemporary and retrospective denunciations of 
Sir J. Simon’s speech of February 27th, 1933, in Geneva (the ‘forensic defence of 
Japan’, as Lord Cecil later called it) which he prints in extenso as an appendix. 
The critics of the Secretary of State were indignant that he did not interpret the 
Lytton Report as a condemnation of Japan and try to set in train the procedural 
consequences, whether or not they allowed themselves to predict sincerely the 
ultimate result of these. But was Sir John Simon’s balanced statement, which 
even Mr Stimson at first took as unduly emphasizing the Japanese case, in fact 
truly inspired, as Mr. Bassett tends to suggest, by no more than a tenacious hope 
of settlement by conciliation which must not be prejudiced by taking sides? Lord 
Simon’s own memoirs do not clear up the question of motive, but they permit the 
supposition that his main considerations were, first that of peace at any probable 
price to the juridically unquestionable but practically doubtful integrity of China, 
whose own government never broke off diplomatic relations with Japan and 

1 In his Retrospect published in 1952. 
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itself never invoked the ‘sanctions’ article of the League Covenant; and secondly, 
that of saving the League’s face by restraining it from words which it could not 
honour in action. This involved fogging the legal and historical issue by usj 
temperate words for Japanese lawlessness and infuriating his critics by attributing 
as much blame to Chinese provocation as such a respected document as the 
Lytton Report permitted. 

When it came to action, though this was no more than the short-lived British 
embargo against both countries which would have damaged China more than 
Japan, the sanctionist school began to sing small again. The Opposition in the 
House of Commons tended to congratulate the Government; and Mr Seymour 
Cocks (perhaps the most indefatigable of the critics of the Government’s Far 
Eastern policy) saw the dilemma but offered no more serious a suggestion of how 
to discriminate safely against Japan than that of exporting arms to China by air, 
The contrast between this unique mood of realism and the big talk of the Govern- 
ment’s critics when there was no danger of anything happening, is striking. It is 
one of the most effective tests of sincerity which Mr Bassett uses in demolishing 
the myth of a clear-cut controversy between farseeing and resolute devotees of 
collective security and an opportunist and short-sighted Government faithless to 
the League’s ideals and barely veiling its Imperialist sympathy for Japan. Yet 
how soon the myth began to grow is shown by Mr Bassett’s quotation of the 
confident assertion by Mr Attlee in the House of Commons on October 22nd, 
1935, that Sir John Simon ‘constituted himself the apologist for Japan .. . this 
Government encouraged every kind of forceful action’, and of Mr Philips Price’s 
statement on December Sth that the Secretary of State ‘discouraged the Soviet 
Union [sic] and the United States from taking any action’. Within a few years 
these ideas took the shape which Mr Bassett records in a long quotation from an 
article of Mr Strachey’s in 1938 as an ‘epilogue’ with which he ends his book. In 
this quotation Sir John Simon is represented as having ‘stopped the League taking 
action’, having failed to rely on the British fleet while the United States Govern- 
ment ‘was actively pressing the British for sanctions against Japan’, while the 
Soviet Union ‘would of course, then as now, have been fully willing to join such 
action’. Mr Strachey’s view in 1938 that the Manchurian affair was the ‘first 
important act of aggression’ and that ‘if it had been stopped it would have had 
no successors’ has by now probably come to prevail generally, and along with his 
‘almost certain’ belief that not even economic sanctions would have been re- 
quired for this purpose, it has curiously survived the experience of Pearl Harbour 
and the capture of Singapore. 

The grounds for such confidence as existed at the time that the Japanese would 
not resist the League to the point of war, or the belief that League action should 
be pursued without any weighing of responsibilities or capacity for a military 
conclusion are obscure. It would have been a permissible if imprudent guess had 
it been based, as it was not, on a sober appraisal of political and strategic factors, 
and accompanied, as it was not, by a sense of responsibility for the hideous 
casualities to ill-prepared British forces which would have been suffered if the 
guess proved wrong. On the contrary, the belief was mixed up with an extra- 
ordinary theory of limited British responsibility if the Japanese chose war and an 
even more peculiar ontological argument that League procedure under the Coven- 
ant could not in fact lead to war because the purpose of the League was to prevent 
war. Thus Sir Stafford Cripps, in the House of Commons’ debate on the Lytton 
Report on February 27th, 1933, claimed that ‘it is a fallacy to say that if sanctions 
were applied earlier we should eventually have had war. That clearly could not 
have been the thought of the people who framed the Covenant. It was framed 
for the purpose of avoiding war’. If this had any practical meaning it was by way 
of intimating to the Japanese that the demand for sanctions was not serious. The 
two theories appeared in combination in a speech of Mr Attlee’s, as early as 
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July 30th, 1934, on a vote of censure upon the Government’s so-called ‘pro. 
€ of rearmament’. “We are bound,’ he said, ‘to take action compatible 
with our military situation, but we are not bound to put our military situation 
into such a condition that we can be called upon to act in all circumstances, The 
whole object of the League was to reduce, and not to increase armaments,’ 
Mr Bassett does not show the same interest in motive as in words and policies 
and their consequences; but he lets fall the wise suggestion that the campaign of 
the Left on the Manchurian problem, in which of course many other worthier 
motives joined, was greatly influenced, if not conditioned, by sheer hatred of the 
Government. And it might be added that this was probably more sincere than 
any widespread conviction about the duties imposed by the Covenant of the 
League. It is proper to blame not the hatred but the irresponsibility which hatred 
licensed, and to which the Liberal tradition of regarding strategic thinking as an 
evil distraction certainly contributed. But far more blameworthy is the still 
existing school of politics and history which has misrepresented this irresponsi- 
bility as courageous foresight, when in fact it was perhaps as serviceable to the 
aggressors, in its advocacy of impotence combined with defiance, as appeasement 
later became. This does not, however, mean that the patient realism of the 
‘National’ Government’s policy over Manchuria should be approved beyond the 
limits of the case. The manner in which it partly saved the face of the League 
and wholly the flesh and blood of the armed forces of the Crown is worthy of 
respect; but sufficient unto the day was the crisis thereof, and the Government 
did not learn the lesson that both collective and national security depended on 
radical rearmament, and that to obtain this a period of domestic crises and 
possible alternations of Government in a dangerous international environment 
must be accepted. In this respect they were as unrealistic in a different way as 
their domestic opponents in subscribing to the fatal tradition of British foreign 
policy that, although well advised to the contrary, crises should be ‘tided over’ 
— as though the terms of politics would in due course swing back in our favour 
in the way that the terms of trade used to do. Consequently, when the aggression 
upon Abyssinia occurred two years later the nation was no better equipped 
materially or morally to deal with a tractable strategic and political problem 
than it had been to deal with the earlier intractable one. 
MICHAL VyvYAN 
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